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GLIMPSES  OF  AN  IMPROVED  MEDICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


GLIMPSE    THE    FIRST BY    WAY    OF    PREFACE. 


1.  The  following  work,  Glimpses  of  an  Improved  Medical  Philosophy,  is  not  published  under  an 
impression  that  it  will  meet  with  much  favor  from  either  the  literary,  philosophical,  or  medical  won  a.  u 
is  more  likely  to  meet  just  a  contrary  reception.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  rules  of  inductive  ph  josopny 
are  most  unmercifully  Violated;  and  that  received  doctrines,  sanctioned  by  the  very  highest  au.nori  y, 
are  very  strangely  disregarded:  but  the  case  requires  all  this.  To  unlearn  is  more  difficult,  in  many  in- 
stances  than  to  learn;  and  in  proportion  a*  error  is  supported  by  high  authority,  the  less  willing  Will  ne 
those  who  have  labored  zealously  to  acquire  those  erroneous  notions,  to  canvass  the  plausibility  01  con- 
trary ^'e(mi^ctations  Qf  the  author  are?  first  that  some  8tray  COpy  wni  be  found  on  the  bookshelf  of 
some  bibliopolist,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence;  secondly,  thai  by  that  time  the  discoveries  of ^ experi- 
mentalists will  so  far  have  demonstrated  most  of  the  positions  herein  advocated  tna t  this  essay  will  be 
read  with  as  much  satisfaction  then,  as  now  it  will  be  likely  to  be  condemned  ;  and  thirdly,  that  it,  pub- 
lication now,  will  induce  the  reflective  few,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  ask  themselves  the  question- 
's or  does  not  frigoric  exist  as  the  antagonist  of  caloric,  and  exerc  sean  universal  co-agency  in  me  go- 
vernance of  physical,  physiological  and  vital  phenomena?  .  „..„„„„  -a 

3.  Modern  philosophy  only  reluctantly  tolerates  the  existence  of  caloric;  and  when  its  existence  u 
allowed,  endows  it  with  an  atomic  character  that  requires  a  still  more  subtil  elementary  ether  to  occupy 
its  interstitial  spaces;  and  bestows  upon  it,  (as  well  as  upon  light,  magnetic,  electric,  &C.  nuias,>  sucn 
self-repulsion  as  would,  if  it  actually  existed,  burst  an  adamant  bound  universe.  Philosopay  has  probably 
been  driven  into  this  unfavorable  position  from  over-looking  the  co-existence  and  co-agency  01  ,r'gV™\- 

4.  I  take  caloric  and  frigoric  as  my  Pegasus  and  Rosinante,  and  the  nuclei  of  a  brace  of  in terchaineu 
calorific  and  f.igonfic  molecuke  as  my  phce-on,  and  yoke  them  altogether  by  initial  and  molecular  at- 
tractions, upheld  by  sense,  and  scamper  through  nature,  physical,  physiologica'  and  vital.  VV  nen  i  regaru 
prismatic  colors  as  a  result  of  impulses,  of  variable  intensity,  propagated  simultaneously  through  interstL 
iial  caloric  and  frigoric,  and  remember  at  the  same  time  that  the  fixed  stars  are  some  of  them  of  ililleient 
colors,  the  inference  arises  that  some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  their  atmospheres  may  be  attained 
some  day.  which  may  show,  that,  although  in  the  atmosphere  ol  the  sun  and  his  planets,  caloric  predomi- 
nates, and  bestows  specific  characteristics  upon  terrestrial  phenomena;  yet,  nevertheless,  in  the  atmos- 
pheres of  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  frigoric  may  predominate,  and  be  the  instrument  of  fusion,  Huiditv, 
vaporization,  &c,  as  caloric  is  here.  In  this  matter,  my  brace  of.  fie*y  steeds  evince  a  disposition  to 
plunge,  and  dart  out  o>  the  solar  system  ;  they  would  feign  clatter  among  the  fixed  >tars,  spatter  through 
the  lactiferous  mud  of  the  milky  way,  and  kick  up  a  dust  among  the  most  remote  telescopic  nebulosities, 
but  1  shall  curb  "  my  bits  o'  blood,"  and  keep  them  within  the  solar  system,  and  chiefly  upon  mother 
earth,  among  physical,  physiological  and  vital  phenomena,  giving  them  occasionally  a  gallop  up  and  down 
the  nervousDfibnll£e  of  some  fat  Alderman  or  fever  patient. 

5  When  I  speak  so  unhesitatingly  as  I  deem  it  expedient  to  do  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
atmospheres  of  compound  calorific  and  frigorific  mob-cute,  to  account  for  magnetic,  electric,  salvanic,  and 
other  phenomena,  to  exhibit  the  habits  of  sensitive  stimuli,  and  the  motions  of  the  ar  enal  and  neural 
aura  ^phenomena  of  vitality,  and  the  results  of  initial  attraction  of  eleme nta ry  nuc  «  too  mmnte  t o  be 
recognized  by  the  most  powerful  microscope  that  was  ever  manufactured,  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  I rely  upon  no  microscope  but  a  mental  one-the  identical  instrument  with  which,  of  yore, 
st  Antnonv  deSd  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  devils,  at  their  frolics  and  gambois,  upon 

th6  P°Mv  excu^or'a'polosy  for  issuing  such  a  publication  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  in  its  present  state, 
is  as  followf-Ever  since  1S11,  now  nearly  forty  years,  when  I  published  in  the  old  Monthly  Magazine 
mv  fiist ideas  on  the  nature  of  cold,  1  have  been  nestling  this  subject,  and  waiting  with  the  hope  that  the 
rapid  prog i  Jss  of  scientific  discovery  by  experimentalists,  would  soon  enable  me  to  tow*™™*™?*; 
voiite  views  more  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  induciive  philosophy;  but  old  age  and  death  seem  likely 
to  do  SwoiTupon  me  before  I  shall  be  able  to  gratify  n.y  expectations  1  venture,  therefore,  to  hrow 
%2S£SJZZ$2SL  o/al  Improved  Medical  PMlosopky,  trusting  that  some  ^^^^^S^SS 
catch  up  the  same  ideas,  and  do  oetter  just.ee  to  this  truly  important -subject  ^^""^^Sffi 
with  a  Faradaylike  mind,  would,  or  might  thus  do  more  to  advance  : med  cal  V™0™^™™™  ™° 
been  so  nearlv  at  a  stand-still,  that  it  seems  to  lag  behind  other  sciences  ln  todays °f  .{^™*™" 
has  ever  been  done  since  the  days  of  Hippocr.^  sue  a  mind  ^^^SS^SijSS^ 
bred  hound,  when  he  has  once  : got  f^f" lp ^ r\h ^ ag« e  o t ' H ?e&-  fo.  ^ve n  I,  who  account  myself  but  a  mongrel 
aTn^lf^^  a  right  glorious  and  most  splendid 

Jrospec   UiU 'regions  of  science  which  have  never  yet  been  rightly  penetrated  by  the  mind  of  man. 
P  1  l  In  the  next  Glimuse  which  I  intend  by  way  of  introduction,  I  shall  give  an  epitomized  view  of  many 

oftheHoVel^ 

to  have  formed  the  recapitulation  rather  than  the  introduction  But  the  reason  for  thus  placing  he  car- 
r?aee  before  the  horses,  is  the  following,  which  may  or  may  not  be  esteemed  valid,  according  to  he  bias 
o.  the  reader  Everv  part  of  nature  has  a  certain  harmonious  relation  to  every  other  part-for  all  nature 
Sou? one "whole  system-or  every  part  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  ;  and  therefore  in  speaking  of 
matters  which  will  be  noticed  in  some  of  the  earliest  paragraphs  references  which  are  too  ordinal  to  be 
Sadfly  appreciated,  will  necessarily  lie  against  those  opinions  which  will  have  to  be  taken  up  further  to- 
wards the  end  But  those  views  which  can  be  broached  near  the  beginning,  and  those  near  he  end.  are 
Z  a  en  to  the  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  that  without  this  introduction,  the  reader  would  not  easily 
discover  their  relations  to  each  other;  and  thus  each  novel  view  would  require  a  long  bit-by-bi introduc- 
tion to  the  great  waste  of  ink,  paper  and  time;  therefore,  to  supersede  these  inconven.ences,  this  intro- 
duction is  requisite  to  afford  hi.n  such  prior  glimpses  of  the  views  generally,  as  may  enable  him  to  re- 
cognize the  relations  of  one  10  another,  when  each  comes  again  under  notice. 


GLIMPSES    OF    AN    IMPROVED 


GLIMPSE    THE   SECOND — BY    WAY    OF    INTRODUCTION. 

8.  Time,  spar?  and  sense,  are  three  immaterials  ;  they  are  co-existent,  co-infinite,  form  a  triune,  and  are 
attributes  01  i^eity. 

9.  Sense  infinite  existing  exteriorly  to  man,  bestows  Initial  attraction  upon  the  nuclei  of  moleculfe;  and 
it  is  thus  the  parent  and  governor  of  all  force.  It  perceives,  very  variously,  every  impulse  from  phy- 
sical atnl  vital  forces  acting;  against,  or  in  opposition  to,  initial  attraction.—  Scriptural  theology  dove- 
tails wiih  medical  philosophy  at  this  point 

10.  Caloric,  friyt  /  i  oj  molecuke,  are  the  physical  elements  of  matter:  they  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  the  cnemical  elements  of  matter. 

1 1.  Caloric  and  frigoric  are  alike  fluent  and  continuous  ;  and  in  virtue  of  their  continuity,  each  is  ab- 
solutely incompressible.  When  compressed  by  attraction  they  mutna  iy  displace  each  oiher  from  any 
point  of  space.  They  are  alike  perfectly  passive:  they  neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other;  but  each 
moves,  with  a  facility  that  surpasses  all  other  motion,  as  it  is  moved  by  the  other,  and  by  the  nuclei  of 
moleculfe,  when  urnier  compression.  They  permeate  all  matter;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  nuclei 
ol_molecu!fe.  fill  space  universal.  There  exists  no  subtie  ether  so  perfectly  elem  ntary  as  caloric  and 
frigoric.  They  are  alike  imponderable  and  without  buoyancy;  nevertheless,  when  they  are  moved 
together  in  the  same  direction  by  any  impulse,  caloric  tends  cemnfugally,  frigoric  centripetally — caloric 
is  refracted  to  the  perpendicular  less  freely  than  frigoric  on  passing  from  a  rarer  tr>  a  denser  medium,  et 

rea,  throughout  this  planet.  They  each  a't  upon  sense,  but  dissimilarly,  so  as  to  create  sensations, 
when  impres-ed  by  force  or  conveying-  an  impulse  — Th^  laws  of  temperature  as  the  stimulus  ol  feeling, 
and  of  light  as  the  stimulus  of  seeing,  dovetail  with  medical  philosophy  at  this  point. 

12.  The  nuclei  of  molecuke  are  infinitely  small,  hard,  spheiicle  particles:  they  may  vary  in  magnitude, 
or  they  may  be  all  of  the  same  magnitude;  they  may  fiffer, per  ee,  in  quality,  as  the  chemical  elements 
of  nutter  seem  to  ind  cate,  or  they  may  be  of  one  quality  only,  so  far  as  physical  anil  vital  phenomena 
are  implicated  — They  have  gravity  ;  but  only  in  viitue  of  the  initial  attraction  wit'i  which  each  nucleus 
is  endowed. — Physical  science,  broad  as  is  its  abutment  against  medical  philosophy,  hangs  to  it  by  this 
Small  hinge. 

13.  By  sense  the  nuclei  of  moleculfe  are  endowed  with  attraction  :  those  having- atmospheres  of  caloric 
attract  one  another ;  and  those  having  atmospheres  of  frigoric  attrac  one  ano'her.  I  his  attraction  is 
the  elementary  force  of  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  herein  called  Init  or  amaction 
is  an  aggie^ation  of  many  initial  attractions:  that  of  the  central  nucleus  of  a  compound  moiecule  added 
to  those  of  other  nuclei  retained  in  its  atmosphere  Every  variety  of  physical  force  throughout  the 
universe  is  derived  from  initial  attraction  :  there  exists  no  repulsion  except  as  a  secondary  foice,  deriva- 
tive from  initial  attraction. —  Mechanics,  as  a  science,  dovetails  with  medical  philosophy  at  this  point 

14.  A  simple  calorific  molecule  consists  of  a  nucleus  and  an  atmosphere  of  pure  caloric  These  simple 
moleculfe  dwell  chiefly  latent  in  the  atmospheres  of  compound  calorific  molecu  re,  being  held  to  their 
central  nuclei  by  initial  attraction,  as  in  oxygen.  In  blood  globules  they  constitute  the  arterial  aura, 
confined  in  aiterial  tubes.  Free  or  active,  that  is,  not  being  tixed  deep  in  the  atmospheres  of  inter- 
chained compound  molecu're,  but  only  more  or  less  loosely  retained  at  and  about  the  circumference  of 
those  atmospheres,  they  constitute  the  positive  or  vitreous  electric,  magnetic,  galvanic,  &c.  fluids. 

15.  A  simple  frigorific  molecule  consists  ol  a  nucleus  and  an  atmosphere  of  puie  fi  igoric.  Simple  frigorific 
molecu'fe  dwell  chiefly  latent  in  the  atmospneres  of  compound  frigorific  molecu:a2.  being  held  to  their 
cential  nuclei  by  initial  attraction,  as  in  hulrogen.  Confined  in  tubes,  as  in  tubular  neuiine,  they  con- 
st i'ute  the  neuial  aura  or  nervous  fluid.  Free  or  active  they  constitute  the  neg-ative  or  resinous  e  ecinc, 
magnetic,  galvanic,  &c  flui  I. — It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that,  as  branches  of  medical  philosophy, 
galvanism,  electricity ,  magnetism,  and  the  ciiculation  of  the  neural  aura  and  arterial  aura,  diverge  at 
this  point  from  the  main  stem  ;  but  their  twig<  intertwine  continually. 

lii.  A  compound  molecule,  whether  it  be  calorific  or  fiLoriric  has  acentral  nucleus  and  an  atmosphere  of 
caloric  or  fiigoric  respectively,  in  which  are  fixed  or  rendered  latent  by  initial  attraction,  many  other 
moleculce;  each  atmospherical  molecule  being-  always  of  th  as  its  central  nucleus  respectively. 

A  calorific  mo'ccule  cannot  enter  a  frigorific  atmosphere ;  nor  a  frigorific  molecule  a  calo  itic  atmos- 
phere. Caloric  and  fiigoric  are  always  puie;  anil  wh<n  two  molecu  86  unite,  the  interstitial  caloric 
or  fiigoric,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  their  atmospheres,  blends  and  becomes  one  and  the  same.  The  nu- 
cleus of  a  simple  molecule  being  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  cf  a  compound  mol  cue  of  the  same 
family,  or  situated  any  where  within  the  circumference  of  its  atmosphere,  will  be  elicited  by  initial  at- 
traction, and  will  fall  or  gravitate  towards  the  central  nucleus  of  the  compound  molecule  Thus,  if  it  be 
elicited  towards  the  centie  with  a  force  equal  to  two,  and  towards  the  circumference  with  a  (orce  equal 
to  one,  ii  will  tend  towards  the  centre  with  an  eneigy  equal  to  one  ;  and  it  will  move  towards  the  cen- 
tral nucleus  as  deeply  as  it  can  find  admission  between  other  atmospherical  nuclei.  Solution,  absorption 
and  saturation,  in  chemical  science,  arc  instances  in  point.  If  the  nucleus  of  a  simple  molecule  be 
situated  at  the  circumference  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  compound  molecule  of  the  same  family,  and  cannot 
find  admission,  it  will  still  be  loosely  retained  at  the  circumference  by  its  initial  attraction  acting;  gene- 
rally upon  the  atmospherical  nuclei  and  cential  nucleus  of  the  compound  molecule;  but  it  will  be  in  a 
condition i  in  which  it  constitutes  an  electrical  atmosphere;  and  it  will  be  ready  to  be  extruded,  just  as 
swift  as  lightning,  by  the  attractions  of  the  interchained  moleoulee  which  surround  the  spot.  If  it  cm 
find  a  point  for  exit,  as  between  two  Burfaces  of  atmospheric  air  and  a  metallic  conductor.  When  two 
compound  mnleculie  of  the  same  family  come  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction,  if  they  be 
hindered  from  running  together  into  one  another,  blending  and  becoming  one,  as  is  their  ease  in  their 
interchained  condition  as  thej  constitute  water  and  other  matter,  th«  densitj  of  attracting  points  will 
increase  m  too  directions— from  the  circumference  ol  their  atmospheres  at  their  point  of  junction  towards 
the  central  nucleus  of  each;  and  the  energy  ol  the  result,.,-  foice  will  be  as  the  density  ol  attracting 
points  increases  in  the  two  directions.  This  is  the  variety  of  molecular  atti action  of  which  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  take  cognizance.  Whe„  vast  lots  of  compound  molecu  ;r  of  both  families,  are 
congregated  so  that  their  attractions  of  this  kind  arc  aggregated  into  one  force,  it  becomes  the  force 
called  gravity  in  physical  astionomv. 

17.     Compound    moleculee,  both  calori&O   and  frigorific,  are  binary   /,,„„,., 
to  an  extent  at  present  unknown.     The  atmosphere^  a  co'mp   SiS^^^T^ 
same  time  by  simple  or  binary  or  ternary   &c.  molecules  i  but   these  ,     ,  ,,;    .    "[^   „  ,„'£" 

tatelhtte  nuclei,  must  always  have  atmospheres  or  the  a hether  it  h*     l      h         . 

rific,  as  the  solar  or  central  nucleus.    The  solar  system  is  suitably'rclerr.-d  to   no.  h.J'^'T.:^?'    ''f*'" 


system  is  suitably  rclerred  to,  not  because  the  atmosphe- 
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rieal  nuclei  of  a  compound  molecule  are  presumed  to  revolve  around  the  central  nucleus  and  one 
another,  as  planetary  bodies  revolve  around  the  sun,  and  their  satellites  around  them;  but  because  the 
solar  system  is  a  true  type  of  a  compound  molecule  of  the  very  highest  order,  within  the  scope  of 
human  intellect.  It  is  a  complex,  as  well  as  a  compound,  molecule;  having  in  its  atmosphere  masses 
of  aggregated  compound  calorific  and  frigorific  moleculce,  Although  it  is  an  exceedingly  sublime  com- 
plex compound  molecule,  consisting  of  aggragated  masses,  having  their  own  regulated  motions,  so  as 
to  present  to  human  understanding  the  very  highest  order  of  contrivance  for  molecular  existence,  yet 
in  reference  to  ihe  whole  universe,  it  may  constitute  only  one  of  many,  interchained  by  attraction,  to 
constitute  a  molecule  including  all  the  fixed  stars— and  even  this  may  be  a  gradation  to  many  higher 
orders— to  occupy  the  plenum  of  the  universe.— But  Peg.  and  Rosa,  may  not  bult  beyond  telescopic 
range. 

18  The  nuclei  of  two  compound  moleculce  of  the  same  family,  when  their  atmospheres  meet  and  blend, 
attract  one  another ;  and  they  would  run  into  one  another,  blend  their  atmospheres,  and  become  one 
molecule  of  greater  magnitude,  but,  as  they  exist  in  matter,  they  are  hindered  inm  so  doing  by  com- 
pound molecu'ce  of  the  other  family,  of  which  the  atmospheres  meet  intervenie  tly.  The  two  pairs  are 
thus  interlocked  or  interchdned,  in  such  manner  that  as  the  nuclei  ol  the  pair  of  compound  cal  iiitic 
moleculce  approximate,  those  of  the  pair  of  irteichained  compound  frigorific  moleculae  must  neces- 
sarily recede,  et  vice  versa.  By  this  inierchainment  of  the  constituent  molecutc  of  mat  er,  the  calorific 
and  frigorific  become  antagoniiti&U  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  in  proportion  as  either  is  better  or  woise 
supported,  cr  propped  up.  by  the  caloric  or  frigoric  intruded  into  its  atmosphere  by  the  surrounding 
media,  it  predominates  over,  or  yields  to,  its  antagonist.  If  the  atmospheres  of  either  pair,  or  both 
pairs,  receive  an  accession  of  atmospherical  moleculae,  by  solution  and  absorption,  the  energy  of  the 
attractions  between  eiiher  or  both  pairs  will  be  modified  ;  and  the  character  of  the  matter  which  they 
constitute,  will  undeigo  mutation,  generally  such  as  cannot  be  anticipated,  a  priori.  Innumerable  phy- 
sical ami  chemical,  as  well  as  many  vital  phenomena,  result  from  this  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
moleculce  of  matter.  Some  of  them  have  been  regarded  as  repulsion,  as  in  the  distribution  of  caloric, 
magnetic,  electric,  galvanic,  &c,  lepulsion,  the  radiation  of  light,  &c.  The  last  is  the  squiitation  of  an 
impulse,  resulting  lion  the  incompressibdity  and  extreme  mobility  of  intersiitial  caloric  and  frigoric, 
acted  upon  by  the  indescribably  beautiful  elastic  spiing  maintained  by  the  two  attractions  in  an- 
tagonism. 

19.  Each  compound  molecule,  of  either  family,  as  it  exists  in  homogeneous  matter — we  will  say  in 
water  that  has  been  distilled  and  boiled,  and  at  the  temperature  of  42  iieg.  F.,  under  ordinary  pie-sure, 
h  is  six  points  of  communication  arn-l  attrac  ion  with  others  of  its  own  family  immediately  circumjacent. 
Four  of  these  points  form  a  first  series,  in,  we  may  assume,  a  horizontal  plane;  a  d  two  will  lorm  a 
second  series  exactly  vertical.  The  lines  of  direction  of  the  several  points  dr  communication,  in  both 
series,  will  radiate  from  the  central  nucleus%quidistant,  and  they  will  continue  equidistant  within  the 
atmosphere  of  their  own  nucleus,  so  far  as  that  atmosphere  retains  its  spheroidal  character — that  is 
before  the  atmosphere  becomes  elongated  and  rendered  oblique,  (as  it  will  be  liable  to  be  by  internal 
molecular  motion  within  the  elongations  )  at  the  points  of  communication  with  its  neighbors. 

20  A  compound  molecule,  of  either  family,  can  receive  into  its  atmospheie,  at  any  given  tempera- 
ture, only  a  specific  amount  of  atmospherical  nuclei — a  glutton  can  eat  only  his  belly  full.  And  if  the 
surrounding  medium  force  into  it  more  atmospherical  nuclei  than  its  normal  capacity  can  receive 
without  change,  (whether  by  elevating  or  lowering  the  temperature,  by  mechanical  pressure,  by  ming- 
ling solutions  of  matter  whose  constituent  moleculce  very  readily  blend  their  atmospheres.  &c  ,)  it  will 
undergo  change  of  physical  and  chemical  character.  The  change  may  consist,  in  moleculae  of  either 
family,  in  an  augmentation  of  volume,  or  a  concentration  of  the  atmospherical  nuclei,  of  their  atmos- 
pheres; and  a  corresponding  diminution  of  volume,  accompanied  by  the  extrusion  of  pure  calodc  or 
pure  frigoric,  and  occasionally  of  simple  moleculce  of  either  family,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  inter- 
chained antagonistical  moleculce ;  and  the  matter  vvhicT  the  molecu'ce  of  both  families  constitute  will 
undergo  physical  and  chemical  mutations  of  character,  which  only  the  experimental  chemist  can  know. 
Chemical  phenomena  generally,  combination  in  definite  proportions,  &c-,  are  exemplifications. 

21  Inanimate  matter,  upon  which  attiaction  is  bestowed,  and  in  which  it  is  upheld,  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations progressively  from  its  initial  character,  by  sense  infinite  exterior  to  man,  we  shall  now  leave  ; 
and  proceed  to  consider  living  matter,  in  which  a  modification  of  molecular  attraction  in  medullary 
substance  or  neurine,  a  su\  finite  sense  in  the  soul,  and  called  the  equili- 
brium of  life,  will  have  to  be  considered.— Pure  psychology  dovetails  with  medical  philosopliy  at  this 
point. 

22.  The  soul  is  a  finite  portion  of  the  infinite  triune  constituted  of  time,  space  and  sense,  but  during 
life,  insulated  from  the  infinite. 

23.  The  finite  is  insulated  from  the  infinite,  yet  each  pervades  the  other,  as  well  as  matter,  without 
mutual  displacement,  in  viitue  ol  their  immateriality.  Thus  in  the  period  and  place  occupied  by  the 
soid,  there  exist  two  triunes,  not  a  sexune:  the  whole  of  a  finite  triune  and  a  part  of  the  infinite 
triune. 

24  Every  thing  having  life,  whether  it  be  man,  animal  or  vegetable,  (or  even  a  crystal,)  has  bestowed 
upon  it  exactly  the  amount  of  sense  which  its  organisation  was  designed  to  wield  or  educate.  In  all  her 
works  nature  shows  gradations — sports,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed  ;  but  in  nothing  more  conspicu- 
ously or  beautifully  than  in  the  gradations  of  modes  of  being,  including  the  growth  of  crystals,  plants 
and  animals,  up  t »  man  ;  and  in  every  instance  every  thing  leans  or  depends  on,  and  grows  out  of,  the 
powers  of  sense. 

17)    Infinite  sense  best\  but  if  does  not  modify,  attraction  in  inanimate  matter,  and  also 

in  animal  matter,  to  maintain  its  characteristics  as  matter.  Infinite  sense  could  modify  attraction,  and 
thereby  convert  stones  into  bread,  or  what  not,  more  readily  than  the  chemist  in  hislaboratoiy,  by  modi- 
fying the  same  attracts  n,  effects  transmutation  ;  or  as  readily  as  the  circulating  fluids  of  animals,  under 
established  modifications  of  the  same  attraction,  become  bone,  tendon,  muscle,  &c  ,  but  it  does  not  mo- 
dify ;  and  if  it  weie  to  modify  attraction  in  a  degree  ever  so  slightly,  it  would  be  a  divine  iuterpi  s  tion, 
ami  would  be  r  garded  as  miracle.  Finite  sen-e  cannot  bestow—  that  is  done  by  infinite  sense— but  it  can 
uphold  and  modify  molecular  attiaction  in  medullary  substance  or  vesicular  neurine ;  and  its  power  to  do 
so  is  called  life 

26  By  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  finite  sense  can  permit  simple  moleculce  either  calorific  or  frigorific, 
to  become  latent  in  the  medullary  substance  called  vesicular  neurine.  During  sleep,  simple  frigorific 
moleculae  are  permitted  to  become  latent ;  and  simple  calorific  molecu'ce  are  necessarily  developed,  and 
they  pass  qmetly  off  in  venous  blood.  During  volition,  simple  cilorific  moleculae  become  latent,  and 
simple  frigorific  moleculce  are  developed,  and  they  pass  off  along  the  nerves.  By  another  modification 
of  its  power,  which  is  called  the  will,  and  which  I  call  the  fiat  of  the  soul,  sense  can  develope  or  set  at 


D  GLIMPSES    OF   AN    IMPROVED 

liberty,  from  their  latent  state,  the  simple  frigorific  moleculae  which  have  become  latent  during  sleep,  at 
the  origin  of  any  nervous  fibrilloe  whi  h,  through  the  instrumentality  of  muscular  contractions,  will  affect 
its  designs. 

27.  For  ihe  full  integrity  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  it  is  essential  that  the  constituent  molecular  of  ve- 
sicular neurine  be  interchained,  and  subsist  in  a  somewhat  fluid  state,  as  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
water.     Finite  sense  pri  rchainment,  and  modifies  that  amount  of  attraction  which  is  a 

superaddition  to  the  attraction  which  upholds  the  existence  of  the  same  substance  as  mere  matter.  The 
interchained  calorific  and  frigorific  moleculae  constituting  neurine,  are  in  a  state  of  antagonism,  as  in 
other  fluid  matter;  and  the  fiat  of  the  soul  can  modify  the  attraction  of  those  of  either  family,  to  give 
tbe  other  a  limited  predominance.  Also  the  two  digestions  going  on  in  living  beings,  give,  phyi 
catty,  a  predominance  to  those  of  either  family  to  a  limited  extent :  thoracic  or  pulmonary  digestion 
supports  the  attraction  of  those  of  the  calorific  family  ;  abdominal  or  gastric  digestion  those  of  the  fri- 
gorific family.  The  antagonism  of  these  two  attractions  in  the  two  kinds  of  moleculae,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  upheld  in  equilibrio  by  finite  sense   is  properly  enough  styled  and  if  either 

of  those  two  attractions  predominate  beyond  a  limited  extent,  the  equilibrium  of  life  is  destroyed,  and 
the  result  is  death.  It  should  be  observed  that  when  a  similar  equilibrium  as  it  is  upheld  by  infinite 
sense,  in  inanimate  matter,  is  modified  ever  80  slightly,  (as  is  often  effected  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist.)  not  death  not  annihilation,  but  so^ne  new  form  of  mattei,  is  the  result. 

28  Finite  sense  not  only  upholds  and  modifies  that  amount  of  attraction  in  vesicular  neurine  which 
constitutes  life,  and  presides  over  the  interchainment  of  the  constituent  moleculae  of  the  same  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  life,  and  permits  simple  calorific  and  simple  frigorific  moleculae  to  become 
latent  in  the  same,  and  developes,  at  will,  simple  frigorific  moleculae  to  effect  its  designs  throHgh  the 
instrumentality  of  muscular  contractions,  but  also    <  ives,  and  feels  very  variously,  ele- 

mentary force  acting  against  or  in  opposition  to  the  attraction  which  it  upholds;  and  the  feelings  or 
perceptions  thus  excited  are  all  called  sensations.  In  every  instance  of  sensation,  elementary  force  or 
impulse,  variously  modified  by  the  organs  of  sense,  and  always  acting  against  tbe  two  attractions  up- 
held by  finite  sense,  is  the  true  stimulus.  Sense  infinite  bestows  and  upholds  elementary  force;  and 
when  that  force  is  propagated  to  or  against  sense  finite,  the  latt.  r  feels  or  perceives. 

29.  Finite  sense  exercises  yet  two  oth^r  powers:  cogitation  or  thinking,  out  of  which  grows  reason  ; 
and  pathos  or  emotion,  out  of  which  grow  love  and  hate,  joy  and  grief,  &c  &c. 

30.  The  phenomena  which  we  have  heretofore  noticed  depend  very  much  upon  the  constitution  of 
matter.  We  have  now  to  notice  some  that  depend  more  upon  the  constitution  of  the  soul  itself.  The 
soul  consists  of  a  finite  amount  of  time,  space  and  sense,  inseparably  united  into  a  finite  triune.  The 
primary  metaphysical  faculties  of  the  soul  are,  first,  tempor ability,  having  for  its  base  the  finite 
amount  of  time  insulated Tn  the  soul,  and  for  its  stimulus  jnnnite  time  existing  exteriorly  to  the  soul. 
Secondly,  mensur ability,  having  for  its  base  the  finite  amount  of  space  insulated  in  the  soul,  and  for  its 
stimulus  infinite  space  existing  exteriorly  to  the  soul.  And,  thirdly,  sensibility,  having  for  its  base  the 
finite  amount  of  sense  insulated  in  the  soul,  and  for  its  stimulus  elementary  force,  an  endowment  by  in- 
finite sense  upon  matter. 

31.  Sensibility  has  been  recognized  for  ages;  but  mensurability  and  temporability  have  been  totally 
overlooked.  By  sensibility  we  recognise  the  sensitive  qualities  of  things  and  occurrences  :  those  de- 
pendent on  sensation,  as  hardness  and  softness,  roughness  and  smoothness,  &c  ;  temperature,  as  hot  aBd 
cold,  &c. ;  color,  as  red  and  blue,  &c.  ;  sound,  odor,  flavor,  &c.  By  mensurability  we  recognize  the 
relations  of  the  same  to  space,  as  shapes,  sizes,  relative  situations,  &c.  By  temporability  we  recogi  ize 
the  relations  of  the  same  to  time,  as  period,  now,  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  long  since,  far  ahead,  be- 
fore and  after,  &c. 

32  All  things  and  all  occurrences  occupy  portions  of  infinite  time,  and  of  infinite  space,  and  have 
specific  relations,  through  elementary  force,  to  infinite  sense.  Infinite  time,  space  and  force  being  the 
stimuli  of  soul,  (not  much  unlike  as  light  is  the  stimulus  of  vision,)  we  recognize  things  and  occur- 
rences according  to  the  portions  of  these  which  the  said  things  and  occurrences  occupy,  and  precisely 
as  they  do  occupy  them,  conjointly.  Things  and  occurrences  are  appiopriate  only  to  the 
and  mode,  according  to  truth.     When,  where  and  how  they  tran  pired  arc,  -tamped  upon  tnese 

thiee  immaterials,  without  any  possibility  ot  their  being  changed,  to  be  unavoidably  cognizable  to  the 
soul  afier  death,  for  ever  and  throughout  all  space.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  stamped  upon 
our  soul,  or  mind,  or  brain  :  they  are  stamped  only  upon  these  three  immaterials  exterior  to  our  souls, 
yet  through  the  agency  of  the  soul  ;  and  the  soul  can  re-recognize  the  same,  when,  where  and  howj 
only  according  to  their  truth.  When  things  and  occurrences  are  .re-perceived  by  memory,  we  do  net 
find  them,  nor  if  we  imperfectly  remember  do  we  seek  them,  in  any  part  of  ihe  brain,  or  mind  or  soul ; 
we  find  them,  and  we  seek  them  if  needed,  at  the  period,  at  the  place,  and  conjoined  with  all  collateral 
sensitive  qualities,  when,  where  and  how  they  originally  existed  and  transpired. 

notion  the  highest  power  of  finite  sense  in  the  soul,  is  nearly  independent  of  the  will.  The 
power  of  beauty,  goodness,  truth,  <.Vc  ,  to  kindle  love.  joy.  >.Vc.  ;  and  of  Opposite  qualities  to  kindle  hate, 
grief,  &c,  the  will  can  only  very  imperfectly  oppose.  And  moreover  man  would  be  unjustifiable  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  oppose  an  influence  winch  it  is  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  interest,  to  improve  if  pos- 
sible, and  at  all  events  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost,  till  earth  becomes  heaven,  and  the  design  of  the  influ- 
ence above  alluded  to  be  fulfilled. 

84.  We  have  taken  glimpses  of  the  powers  of  finite  sense  in  the  soul— what  may  be  the  powers  of  in- 
finite sense  {  ihe  thought  is  overwhelming!  The  mortal  who  can  recognize  the  powers  ol  Unite  sense 
and  make  a  mental  transition  to  the  p  issible  powers  of  infinite  sense,  and  then  doubt  the  superintend- 
ence oi  omniscience  as  it  is  revealed  [n  the  scriptures,  should  write  himself  down-fool  and  madman. 

i.,.  It  ii  not  difficult  now  to  understand  that  the  universal  triune  may  and  musl  recognize  whatsoever 
"f^TnltZ*  of .h',' ".  W  '"""^'.""''v.  and  feU  emotionally,  by  finite  souls,  Infinite  sense,  one 
°  fM™!  ituentsofthe  nhni.e  triune  is  eoo.innou.  (me  wholeUhroughout  the  universe  and  throu-.  h- 
out  eternity.    Ay  infinite  time,  another  constituent  of  the  same  triune,  inula™  as  the  f.  - 


tinet  in  every  way. 


MEDICAL    PHILOSOPHY.  ' 

"Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  power:  for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are"  (subsist)  "and  were  created."  Rev.  ch.  iv,  v.  11.  Enough,  this,  for  man; 
here  where  human  powers  nearly  fail  to  carry  us,  revela'ion  begins,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  hu- 
man recognition. — To  augment  the  pleasure  of  Deity,  we.  and  all  else,  were  created  and  subsist. 

37.  Man  required  to  be  instructed  how  best  to  augment  the  pleasure  of  Deity  ;  and  the  command- 
ments, containing  perfect  principles  of  human  inter-communion,  and  ending  with  the  eleventh,  "to  love 
one  another,"  were  divinely  promulgated  ;  with  further  instructions  to  pray  for,  and  of  course  to  strive 
for,  the  conditions  (those  of  angelic  nature-)  upon  earth,  which  appertain  in  heaven.  A  hundred  scrip- 
tural quotations  could  be  given,  than  which  no  language   could  more  plainly  proclaim  that  the  duty  of 

is  that  ofbh  We  are  as  machines,  created  for  the  elimination  of  pleasures  and 

jovs  ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  indelibly  inscribed  upon  the  universal  triune. 

38.  Emotion  is  the  highest  power  of  souls;  and  religion  is  a  code  of  instructions,  given  by  God,  for 
the  cultivation,  in  a  proper  way,  of  emotion,  to  a  climax.  Emotional  joy  is  the  richest  contribution 
which  man  can  make  to  the  fund  of  bliss  in  Deity.  It  is  the  express  duty  of  man  to  elicit,  to  receive  and 
communicate — to  reciprocate — pleasures  and  joys  to  a  maximum  amount— just  as  we  instinctively  strive 
to  do  for  those  whom  we  truly  love — to  augment  the  fund  of  bliss  in  God  ;  and  we  shall  exult  with  joy 
eternally  in  proportion  as  we  do  this,  our  duty.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  evil,  that  is,  decrease,  in  any 
way,  the  fund  of  bliss  in  God,  our  compunction,  (when  hereafter  the  stimuli  of  time,  space  and  sense, 
acting  upon  our  only  faculty  akin  to  memory  here  below,  shall  reveal  unavoidably  to  us  all  our  deeds, 
thoughts,  and  their  tendencies,)  will  amount  to  an  agony,  (called  sometimes  'the  worm  that  never  dies," 
sometimes  "hell  fire,"  sometimes  "eternal  torment,"  &c.)  which  we  cannot  by  any  possibility,  what- 
ever, evade,  mitigate  or  alter — And  since  Curist  did  all  that  he  did,  and  ilied  the  death  that  he  died,  to 
enable  us,  (if  we  would  believe  and  of  course  obey  ;  for  to  profess  belief,  without  obeying,  is  but  perpe- 
trating a  rank  lie  to  ;he  spirit  of  truth,)  to  avoid  the  above  agonies,  the  consciousness  of  having  desereved 
all  that  we  may  suffer  will  necessarily  and  very  properly  augment  our  torment — a  superaddition  of 
agony,  from  which  the  unchristianized  portion  of  mankind  will  be  exempt. 

39.  Having  shown  where  and  how  revealed  religion  and  practical  Christism  dovetail  with  medical 
philosophy,  we  have  next  to  notice  two  physiologv  which  are  necessary,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, to  every  gradation  of  life  :  these  are,  first,  pulmonary   or  thoracic  digestion;  and,  secondly,  gftstric  or 

■   n. 

40.  All  things  that  have  life  have  an  apparatus  of  some  kind  by  which  to  obtain  simple  caiorific  mo- 
lecules to  vivify  their  circulating  fluids.  Man,  and  very  many  creatures,  have  lungs  ;  some  creature?,  as 
ordinary  fish,  have  gill3  ;  others,  as  perfect  plants,  have  leaves,  and  some  creatures  have  still  other  modi- 
fications of  this  apparatus.  But  whether  this  support  of  life  be  obtained  from  air,  or  water,  or  any  other 
matter,  this  apparatus  is  always  adjusted  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. — We  can  live  much  longer 
without  food  than  we  can  without  air  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  acquired  by  the  blood  through  the  function 
of  the  lungs,  is  exceedingly,  as  well  as  continuously,  essential  to  life. 

41.  Atmospheric  air,  consisting  of  oxygen  and  azote,  when  in  the  lungs,  undergoes  certain  changes 
from  the  function  of  the  lungs,  which  may  be  called  pulmonary  oj  thoracic  digestion.  The  atmospheri- 
cal nuclei  of  the  oxygenous  molecu'ae,  carrying  gtmospheres  of  pure  caloric,  pass  through  the  membrane 
lining  the  air  cells,  and  enter  theatmospheiesof,  and  become  latent  in  the  compound  calorific  moleculae  of 
the  blood  ;  the  central  nuclei  of  the  said  oxygenous  moleculae  may  also  pass  if  needed,  but  they  are  usually 
expelled  in  the  expired  breath  combined  with  carbon  and  mingled  with  azote  and  some  other  gases.  No 
caloric  is  developed  in  this  process  :  that  is  rendered  latent  with  the  nuclei  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  and 
therefore  this  is  not  a  case  of  slow  combustion,  now-a»days  called  eremacausis.  The  simple  calorific 
molecu'ae  which  lately  dwelt  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  inspired  oxygenous  moleculae,  are  now  riding  la- 
tent in  blood  globules  ;  and  are  carried  by  them,  as  they  tumble  along  over  one  another,  through  the  ar- 
terial tubes:  this  mode  of  travel  and  diffusion  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  that,  mutual  pervadence 
which  is  called  gaseous  endosmose.  It  is  a  process,  sui  generis,  requiring  aid  from  vitality,  and  somewhat 
unlike  any  phenomenon  of  inanimate  matter,  although  strictly  in  keeping  with  such. 

42.  The  vital  act  or  function  by  which  the  venous  blood  charges  itself  with  simple  calorilc  moleculae 
separated  from  oxjgen  in  the  lungs,  and  renders  them  latent  in  its  own  compound  calorific  molneulae, 
and  thereby  effects  its  own  rubifieation  or  arteralization  and  aeration,  I  have  called  the  art  An 
almost  identical  process,  by  which  the  nerves  became  charged  with  simple  frigorific  moleculae  from  food 
&C.  in  the  stomach,  I  call  the  neural  eeroeis.     And  the  charge   itself  of  each  respectively  I  call 

aura  and  the  neural  aura.  I  do  not  contend  th  it  the  terms*  are  exactly  suitable  and  unobjectionable  ;  but 
I  u?e  them  from  the  want  of  some  more  appropriate. 

43  The  arterial  aura  is  carried  withersoever  arterial  blood  circulates,  to  effect  a  multitude  of  purpo- 
ses: in  all  parts  it  aids  growth  and  formation  ;  in  secreting  organs  it  aids  in  their  secretions  ;  in  muscular 
fibriHae  it  aids  muscular  contractions  and  gives  up  its  pure  caloric  to  support  animal  temperature  ;  in 
neurine  throughout  all  ganglia  it  displaces  simple  frigorific  molecutae,  and  becomes  la'ent  in  thrir  stead, 
as  they  are  developed  for  functional  purposes  ;  and  it  props  up  or  supports  one  of  the  two  forces,  (the 
attraction  between  calorific  moleculae,)  which  are  in  antagonism  from  interchainment  to  constitute  the 
equilibrium  of  life. 

44.  Food,  consisting  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  azote,  and  other  elementary  matters  in  multitudi- 
nous combinations,  when  in  the  stomach,  undergoes  certain  changes,  of  an  electrolvtical  character,  from 
the  function  of  the  stomach,  called  gastric  or  abdominal  digestion.  New  combinations  are  formed  to 
constitute  chyle,  (the  milky  fluid  absorbed  to  replenish  the  blood  ;)  and  during  such  new  combinations 
lots  of  simple  frigorific  moleculae  are  developed  or  set  at  liberty  from  a  latent  state  ;  and  thus  enter  into 
the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic  system,  to  constitute  the  nervous  fluid  proper,  or 
neural  aura. 

15.  The  motions  of  the  neural  aura,  or  the  circulations  of  the  nervous  fluid  as  it  might  be  called,  is  an 
exceedingly  important  subject ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  properly  approached  or  appreciated.  Never- 
theless, a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  health  and  disease,  and  of  the  operation  of  food  and 
remedies,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  scientific  and  successful  treatment  of  diseases,  can  never  be 

♦  Arterial  asrosis  < metric  ah  aigta,  to  take)  the  vital  act  or  function  of  the  [arteries  of  taking  what  they 
need  or  require  from  atmospheric  air,  namely,  the  arterial  aura. 

Neural  asrosis  (*iet<ris  ab<*/gs&>to  take)  the  vital  act  or  function  of  the  nerves  of  taking  what  they 
need  or  require  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  namely,  the  neural  aura. 

The  neural  ("""—the  subtile  halitus  which  circulates  through  the  nerves;  or  which,  separated  from 
food,  &c,  in  the  stomach,  travels  throughout  the  nervous  system,  brain,  ganglia,  &c. 

The  arterial  aura— the  subtile  halitus  which  pervades  arteual  blood  ;  or  which,  separated  from  air 
in  the  lungs,  travels  in  blood  globules  throughout  the  arterial  system,  heart,  &c. 
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satisfactorily  e*1»lained  without  first  comprehending  the  motions  of  the  neural  aura.    This  is  the  clavis— 
the  great  key  of  medical  philosophy.  . 

46.  The  great  sympathetic,  system  of  nerves  is  first  charged  with  the  newly  acquired  supply  of  neural 
aura.  As  its  first  journey,  it  is  carried  along  the  centripetal  nervous  fibrillar,  (tubular  neurine)  to  innu- 
merable ganglia.  It  next  charges  to  saturation  the  visicular  neurine  of  all  the  ganglia  throughout  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  from  those  ganglia  it  is  thrown  back  or  reflected  through  the  centrifugal  nervous 
fibrillffi  (tubular  neurine)  to  every  organ  that  has  involuntary  function  to  perform,  whether  it  be  a  func- 
tion •  <  nutrition,  or  of  secretion,  or  of  muscular  motion. 


:the 

neural  aura  should  be  rendered  latent  in  vesicular  neurine;  and  during  sleep,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
neural  am  a  is  thus  rendered  latent.  The  act  of  rendering  latent  neural  aura  in  vesicular  neurine,  which 
takes  p'ace  in  perfect  health  by  consent  of  the  soul,  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  sleep  ;  and  when  the 
vesicular  neurine  is  saturated  with  neural  aura,  the  animal  awakes.  The  fiat  of  the  soul,  called  the  will, 
can  then,  for  all  the  purposes  of  volition,  set  at  liberty,  or  develope,  the  neural  aura  that  was  rendered 
latent  during  sleep  ;  anil  it  will  effect  this,  with  unerring  precision  in  health,  at  the  origin  of  any  of  the 
centrifugal  nervous  fibrillar;  and  the  now  active  neural  aura  will  pass  off;  or  be  propagated  along,  the 
appropriate  channels  of  tubular  neurine  to  effect  such  muscular  contractions  as  will  execute  the  designs 
of  the  soul.  /•••/•  ■     •• 

48.  It  should  be  well  noticed,  that  when  neural  aura,  which  consists  of  simple  frigonfic  moleculse,  is 
developed  by  the  will  from  the  atmospheres  of  compound  frigonfic  moleculse  in  vesicular  nemine,  the 
atmospheres  of  the  immediately  contiguous  interchained  compound  calorific  mo  eculse  receive  a  corres- 
ponding quantity  of  simple  caloiific  moleculas,  from  the  arttrial  aura  brought  to  the  spot  in  artenal 
blood.  This  is  the  case  dining  voilition  ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place  during  xlwp  :  as  simple  frigo- 
rific  moleculae  become  latent  in  neurine.  a  corresponding  quantity  of  simple  cnlonfic  moleculse  are  dis- 
placed, and  they  are  carried  quietly  off  by  the  venous  b  ood. 

49.  If  artetial  action  be  exceedingly  weak,  as  after  long  vigilance,  sleep  will  ensue  without  consent 
of  the  will;  and  to  resist  sleep  under  such  ciicumstances,  as  occasionally  occurs  under  impending  dan- 
gers, by  desperate  mental  volition,  is  liable  to  set  up  morbid  cerebral  action,  and   bring  on  typhus  fever. 

50.  If  the  arterial  ssrosis  be  augmented,  whether  from  inspiring  air  supersatura'ed  with  oxygen,  or 
from  breathing  laughing  gas,  or  from  compressing  common  air  in  the  lungs  as  when  we  strive  to  force 
thought,  or  from  any  means  that  shall  supercharge  arterial  blood  with  arterial  aura,  sleep  would  be  im- 
practicable or  difficult. 

51.  If  the  arterial  aerosis  be  decreased,  as  by  inspiring  the  vapors  of  chloroform  or  sulphuric  ether, 
or  the  gases  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  any  other  means  which  allows  to  the  neural 
serosis  a  preponderance,  sleep  becomes  unavoidable. 

52.  In  perfect  health,  sleep  takes  place  by  consent  of  the  soul  ;  hut  if  the  nervous  system  be  super- 
saturated with  simple  frigorific  molecules,  whether  from  the  application  of  general  and  excessive  cold  to 
the  skin,  from  taking  full  meals  of  generous  food,  wines,  alcohol  and  anodyne  medicines,  or  from  ven- 
ous blood  when  excessively  nigrified,  whether  from  inordinate  long  continued  muscular  action  or  at  the 
fag  end  of  fevers  and  other  diseases,  sleep,  or  a  comatose  state,  will  be  compulsory. 

53.  In  the  cases  above  cited  there  is  increased  neural  xerosis  and  neural  action  ;  decreased  neural  sero- 
sis, the  reverse  condition,  presents  some  singular  phenomena.  Inaniti  n  from  long  fasting,  where  sleep- 
lessness results  from  want  of  food  to  prop  up  the  neural  serosis,  at  the  same  time  that  the  developement 
Of  neural  aura  has  gone  beyond  the  standard  of  habit  by  long  vigilance,  producing  the  condition  of  vesi- 
cular neurine  favorable  to  sleep,  is  liable  to  give  the  preponderance  to  the  arterial  aerosis  ;  and  if  phreni- 
tis  with  extreme  feebleness  does  not  set  in,  (instead  of  phrenitis  with  morbid  vigor,)  and  the  sufferer 
obtain  only  an  ordinary  meal,  (as  if  the  neural  aura  had  accumulated  in  the  apparatus  of  gastric  diges» 
tion  and  was  now  furnished  in  vast  excess,)  he  will  be  stupitkd,  as  if  overpowered  with  wine  or  nar- 
cotic medicine. 

54.  If  the  arterial  serosis  be  augmented,  as  by  breathing  oxygen  gas  or  laughing  gas,  or  if  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cerebral  arteries  be  increased,  or  if  mental  effort  be  excited  by  circumstances,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  neural  aeiosis  be  augmented  by  generous  food,  wine.  &.c — c  the  powers  in  antag- 
onism to  constitute  the  equilibiium  of  life  be  augmented — the  individual  lives  double,  twice  at  once, 
and  again  directly.  The  every-day-rnan  becomes  the  wit.  or  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  or  the  war- 
rior, or  what  not;  and  his  prevailing  passion,  in  this  case  as  much  as  in  death,  becomes  strong.  The 
lover  of  good  dinners  and  jovial  company,  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  this  state  of  his  equilibrium 
of  life,  until  he  lose  his  equilibrium  of  body  from  the  predominencc  of  his  neural  serosis. 

fio.  When  neural  aura  is  developed  by  the  fiat  of  the  soul  from  its  latent  state  in  vesicular  neu- 
rine, it  paves  in'o  and  along  the  nervous  fibrilloe  of  tubular  neurine  which  have  their  origin  at  the 
same  spot ;  and  it  passes  out.  at  their  other  end  into  corresponding  muscular  fibrillse  situated  at  their 
terminations.  Here  it  encounters  its  antagonist,  the  arterial  aura,  brought  to  the  same  fibrillar  by  the 
arteries  of  the  part. 

56  Whilst  the  muscular  fibrillar  were  in  a  state  of  quiescence  the  arterial  aura  was  steadily  cir» 
culating  through  them  ;  but  now  when  a  gush  of  neural  aura  rushes  into  these  same  AbrUISB,  t  sud* 
den  contraction  ensues — the  centres  of  their  carneous  globules  approximate  with  considerable  force. — 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  phenomenon:  to  comprehend  the  whole  wc  must  mentally  place  ourselves 
within  one  little  fibril,  and  look  about. 

57.  Before  this  gush  of  neural  aura  from  the  hemispherical  ganglia  arrived,  neural  aura,  derived 
from  neurine  in  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic  system,  as  well  as  arterial  aura,  were  both  equably 
and  steadily  passing  through  the  same  fibril  1 83  to  maintain  the  ordinary  tone  or  tension  of  the  fibres"; 
go  that  this  gush  of   neural  aura    derived  from  the    hemispheric  by   an  effort  of  the  will— 

the  fiat  of  the  soul— is  only  a  superaddition  to  a  phenomenon  that  was  continuously  transpiring  prior 
to  its  arrival.  *  °  * 

58  The  blood  enters  muscular  flbrHleBcn«won,  being  charged  with  simple  calorifiomoleculss;  it  tea w»  those 

fibrillin  purple,  bong  charged  with  simple  frigorific  molecule.  The  atmospheres  of  the  simple  Calo- 
rific molecules,  pu  e  caloric,  are  expelled  to  furnish  animal  heat;  their  central  nuclei,  as  well  as  the 
simple  fugorific  molec  I aa   become  latent  in  venous  blood,  causing  us  nigriflcation. 

59.  When  the  nigriflcation  of  the  venous  blood  is  carried  to  a  morbid  excess  as  happens  when 
muscular  action  has  been  extreme  and  very  long  continued,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  fevers,  infla- 
D1™°n™uml  ?evera1  diseases,  a  sense  ofdebility  ensues,  and  the  condition  called  typhoid  is  established. 

00.  When  the  amount  of  simple  frigorific  molecules  in  the  venous  blood  becomes  greatly  in  ex- 
cess, they  re-enter  the  nervous  system,  (or  rather  they  strive  so  to  do,)  through  numerous  nervous 
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fibrilljE  that  terminate  in  the  veins,  and  press  upon  cerebral  neurine  for  accommodation  therein, 
causing  co!na  and  other  symptoms. 

61.  When  the  neural  aura  which  in  health  is  sent  to  any  secreting  organ  is  not  used  up  by  the 
function  of  that  organ,  it  is  reflected  or  propagated  bade  into  the  nervous  system,  and  thrown  upon 
other  organs  very  variously,  creating  diseases  of  different  character  according  to  the  organ  from 
which  it  is  reflected.  If  it  be  from  the  uterine  system,  it  is  hysteria,  globus  hystericus,  &c,  and 
the  neural  aura  which  ought  to  be  used  up  in  paroxysms  of  sexual  delight,  in  catamenia,  the  for- 
mation of  milk,  &c,  is  thrown  into  the  muscles,  causing  paroxysms  of  muscular  convulsion.  If  it  be 
from  the  kidneys,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera,  it  is  thrown  in  excess  into  venous  blood ;  in  muscles,  causing 
painful  convulsions;  upon  the  liver  and  other  viscera,  damaging  their  functions,  &c.j  and  the  watery 
parts  of  the  blood,  which  ought  to  have  been  carried  out  of  the  sysiem  by  the  function  of  the  kidneys, 
is  vicariously  removed,  as  half  formed  urine,  by  the  skin,  stomach  and  intestines.  If  the  reflection  be 
from  the  liver,  it  is  typhus  icteroides ;  if  from  the  skin  synocha  and  synochus ;  if  from  the  larynx 
and  pharynx,  scarlatina  and  rubeola ;  if  from  the  stomach  or  intestines,  some  kind  of  pock  or  pustu- 
lous disease,  &c,  &e. 

62.  The  remedies,  in  all  such  cases,  are  uniformly  efficient,  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  secret- 
ing organs  generally,  and  the  one  primarily  obstructed  in  panicular,  to  perform  their  natural  functions; 
both  to  use  up  the  active  neural  aura  in  exc;ss  throughout  the  nervous  system,  and  to  draw  off,  or 
strain  out,  the  excess  latent  in  venous  blood,  through  the  liver,  intestines,  salivary  glands  and  skin. 

I  have  now  finished  my  second  glimpse  of  an  improved  medical  philosophy,  and  I  can  eaaily  con- 
ceive the  knitted  brows,  and  the  indignant  frowns,  of  the  laborious  experimentalist,  (if  he  shall  have 
patience  enough  to  read  thus  far,)  and  the  other  modern  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Minerva.  But 
let  me  observe,  that,  finding  her  goddesship  in  an  impracticable  path,  with  one  leg  (frigoric)  strapped 
to  her  person  ;  and  the  other  (caloric)  only  reluctantly  allowed  her  to  hop  along  upon,  I  simply  re- 
lease, and  give  her  the  free  use  of  both  her  natural  limbs;  whilst  I  fling  under  her  feet  a  smooth  car- 
pet, bespangled  with  knots  of  interchained  moleculsc,  and  variously  tinted  with  life  from  initial  and 
molecular  attractions,  so  that  she  may  progress  with  grace  and  dignity.  Rut  i'  she  despise  my  flowery 
straight  path,  and  prefer  to  hop  upon  one  leg,  or  to  blunder  along  among  the  rugged  rocks  that  her 
devotees  have  placed  in  her  way,  her  goddesship  is  as  free  as  Zephyrus  to  do  so — and  to  break  her 
shins  or  crack  her  pate,  as  the  case  may  happen.  America  is  a  tree  country  ;  and  all  are  at  liberty  to 
take  a  lugged  and  crooked  track,  if  they  prefer  it  to  a  smooth  and  straight  one. 
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I  concluded  my  last  glimpse  in  a  parley  with  the  angry  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Minerva;  I  shall 
begin  this  as  a  lirst-rate  whip,  mount  my  Phaeton,  look  at  mv  stud,  and  then — "Richard  is  himself  again." 
— and  "such  a  stud!  my  eye!" — Tho'  I  say  it,  that  sho'dn't  s-iy  it"  Peg.  and  Rosa,  are -'a  brace  of 
thoro'  bred  sprightly  bits  o'  blood,  what  wo'nt  stop  at  nothin;"  but  "they  run'd  me  too  much  round" 
last  glimpse,  and  they  must  "take  the  short  cut"  this  time. 

63.  The  object  of  medical  philosophy  is  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  to  relieve  "the  many  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to;"  and  it  may  be  conceded  to  have  two  stages,  of  which  the  following  circumstance*  are  the 
criteria:  the  first  i-,  when  patients  shall  cease  to  die  of  the  doctor;  the  second  is,  when  they  shall  die, 
if  circumspect,  only  of  old  age.  To  the  honor  of  my  profession,  I  trust  that  the  first  stage  has  arrived 
or  is  about  to  arrive  ;  the  second  may  be  more  distant  infivturo- 

64.  Symptomatology  is  the  alphabet  of  medical  philosophy — every  symptom  has,  or  ought  to  have,  the 
power  of  a  letter  in  orthog  aphy.  The  clown  who  does  not  know  the  powers  of  letters  cannot  spell  a 
word  ;  and  the  physician  who  does  not  know  the  indications  of  symptom-,  cannot  racognize  the  diseased 
action  from  which  hs  patient  may  be  suffering,  nor  judgmatic-ally  apply  remedies.  It  is  therefore  of 
paramount  importance  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  symptoms. 

65.  Symptoms  are  always  indications  of  di-eased  action  of  some  sort  going  on  in  the  system  :  a  person 
free  from  diseased  action,  or  in  absolutely  perfect  health,  has  no  symptom  whatever.  But  so  soon  as 
any  function  is  disordered,  or  diseased  action  is  set  up  in  the  system,  symptoms  show  the  fact.  Symp- 
tomless functon  is  characteristic  of  health;  function  with  symptoms  is  characteristic  of  disease. 

66.  Medical  philosophv,  therefore,  aims  to  acquire,  among  many  other  things,  a  knowledge  of  healthy 
function;  in  order  that  diseased  function  may  be  satisfactorily  inferred  Toattain  her  ends,  she  places 
in  requisition  every  department  of  physical  science;  and  grapples  chiefly  with  those  which  »  romise  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  her  difficulties.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  proposed  to  seek  for  her  a  path 
thr<  ugh  the  interchainment  of  a  pair  of  moleculse  of  each  of  the  constituents  of  water,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

67.  Water,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  the  most  universal  of  all  fluids— air  only  exceeds  it  in  uni- 
versality The  dependence  of  life,  of  every  gradation,  upon  Water,  and  upon  air,  indicates,  a  priori, 
some  relationship  of  almost  universal  application.  The  reviving  effect  of  a  warm  shower  upon  languid 
vegetable  life,  must  long  since  have  struck,  rather  forcibly,  the  close  observers  of  nature  But  it  has 
remained  until  this  day  for  medical  philosophy  to  announce,  that  water,  under  gastric  digestion,  af- 
fords, from  the  atmospheres  of  its  hydrogenous  constituent,  simple  frigonfic  moleculse,  to  be  conveited 
bv  the  neural  miosis,  into  the  neural  aura  of  lining  beings;  much  as  air,  under  pulmonary  digestion, 
affords,  from  the  atmospheres  of  its  oxygenous  constituent,  simple  calorific  moleculse,  to  be  converted, 
by  the  arterial  seros's, ,  into  the  arterial  aura.— Thus  life  leans  upon  water  and  air  ;  and  if  either  be  with- 
held too  long,  the  equilibrium  of  life  will  be  upset. 

68.  Hydrogen,  as  it  exists  in  water,  supplies  neural  aura— as  it  exists  in  alcoholic  fluids  it  supplies 
the  same  in  such  free  abundance  as  to  cause  drunkenness.  Oxygen,  as  it  exists  in  air,  supplies  arte- 
rial aura.  Food,  especially-  of  the  azotized  and  carbonaceous  kinds,  supplies  chyle  to  make  new  blood, 
out  of  whicn  the  rest  of  the  body  is  fabricated  by  function. 

69.  The  interchainment  of  the  constituent  moleculse  of  matter,  under  attraction,  influences,  more  or 
less,  all  the  phenomena  of  homogeneous  matter;  and  the  equilibrium  of  life,  as  it  is  maintained  in  vesi- 
cular neurine,  is  only  a  modification  of  the  same  circumstance.  Water,  in  its  fluid  state,  affords  the 
best  mean  of  guidinz  us  to  a  comprehension  of  this  arrangement  of  mob  cu'se.  By  taking  a  pair  of  mole- 
culse of  hydrogen,  and  a  pair  of  oxygen,  and  showing  their  interchainment,  as  they  exist  in  fluid  water, 
will  simplify,  as  far  as  I  know  how,  this  subject. 

70.  I  can  scarcely  pass  this  point  without  an  exordium  on  water ;  but  I  am  not  ambitious  of  classifica- 
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tion  with  those  "  water  doctors"  who  regulate  their  therapeutic  manoeuvres  by  quizzing,  testing  and 
tasting  diseased  mine  ;  nor  with  those  "water-cure  doctors,"  oflate  so  succe-sful  in  deluding  valetudina- 
lians,  who  kindly  mil  up  lheurnalisms  in  wet  blankets,  drown  dropsies  as  other  folks  do  kittens,  and 
quench  flickering  life  as  firemen  extinguish  city  conflagrations.  Waier  is  an  essential  pabulum  for 
the  support  of  every  kind  of  life:  vegetables  acquire  it  ordinarily  by  their  roots,  as  animals  by  their 
stomach  and  intestines  ;  and  when  the:-e  natural  inlets  fail  in  affording  a  supply,  they  both  acquire  the 
same,  as  far  as  they  can,  by  their  si. ins,  lungs  and  leaves.  Fish,  sea-weeds  and  aquatic  plants  live  in 
it,  as  animals  and  other  plants  lire  in  air.  Neptune  wields  it  to  rock  the  world  ;  and  it  floats  as  vapor, 
visible  and  invisible,  in  the  air,  to  fall  as  refreshing  showers,  hail  or  snow  ;  and  it  yields  on  condensa- 
tion, lightning  or  electric  fluid  and  roaring  thunder.  The  chemist  uses  it  as  almost  a  universal  solvent; 
and  the  machinist,  by  disrupting  the  attractions  between  its  constituent  moleculse,  obtains  from  it  his 
steam  power.  The  electrician  liberates  the  simple  mol^cu'sE  latent  in  the  atmospheres  of  its  constituents 
for  a  supply  of  the  galvanic  fluids;  or  he  gives  its  constituents  separately,  complete  in  their  integrity,  (as 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  obtained  electrolyiically,)  for  purposes  of  combustion  ;  and  he  uses  it,  in  it-  fluid 
stale,  as  a  conductor,  in  its  crystallized  state  (ice)  as  an  electric  i  he  crystallographer  refers  to  it  in  ice 
as  a  type  <>f  other  crystallizations;  and  uses  it  as  a  vehicle  from  wbich  to  obtain  crystals  of  substances 
held  in  solution.  The  philosopher  sees  in  it  a  type  of  gaseous  existence  in  its  two  constituents,  ox>gen 
and  hydrogen;  of  vaporous  existence  in  its  character  as  steam;  of  fluid  existence  in  i  s  character  as 
water;  of  vitreous  existence  in  its  character  as  ice.  And  he  traces  the  laws  of  temperature  in  inanimate 
natter,  and  those  of  the  stimuli  of  all  the  external  senses,  no  excepting  light  and  sound,  more  readily 
through  its  mechanism  than  by  any  oher  means.  And  we  shall  now  devote  i'  to  one  other  purpose : 
that  of  showing  the  mode  of  union  between  mind  and  matter,  or  the  equilibrium  of  life,  by  using  as  a 
type,  the  attractions,  in  antagonism,  between  a  pair  of  each  of  its  constiment  moleculse,  (hydrogenous 
and  oxygenous,)  under  interchainment,  as  (hey  exist  in  its  fluid  or  liquid  state. 

71.  Those  physical  phenomena,  whether  in  magnetism,  electricity  and  galvanism,  or  in  the  radiation 
of  light,  heat,  (and  I  will  add  cold.)  which  are  u-ually  regarded  as  ins'ances  of  elementaiy  repulsion,  are 
throughout  only  apparent  repulsion  :  they  are  a  secondary  force  derivative  from  attraction,  and  are  the 
result  always  of  the  predominance  of  one  of  the  two  attractions  in  antagonism.  The  term  -  etrurian  or 
Hon,  rather  than  repulsion,  would  express  the  fact :  it  is  the  squeezing  out  of  one  element,  by  the 
squeezing  in  ol  its  antagonist,  reciprocally. 

72  The  elasticity  of  this  antagonism,  whether  it  be  noticed  as  regards  its  delicate  sensitiveness  to 
small  forces,  its  incalculable  power,  its  universality,  its  ability  to  convey  and  modify  impulse  interstiti- 
ally,  surpasses  appreciation.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  elas  icity  that  light  is  squirted  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  in  eight  minutes,  and  that  electricity  has  its  darting  speed.  The  radiation  of  caloric  and  trigone, 
and  the  motions  of  the  sensitive  stimuli,  (for  they  are  all  impulse  variously  modified,)  are  influenced  or 
modulated  by  the  beautiful  elasticity  of  these  two  forces  in  antagonism. 

73.  A  molecule  ot  oxygen  consists,  first,  of  a  central  nucleus,  ami,  secondly,  of  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
caloric,  chaigeil  to  saturation  with  the  nuclei  of  other  calorific  moleculse,  which  may  be  simple  and 
binary,  and  ternary  and  quaternary,  &c.  If  it  could  receive  only  one  moie  nucleus,  that  one  would  be 
instantaneously  intruded  from  the  millions  always  situated  immediately  circumjacent. 

74.  A  molecule  of  hydrogen  is  an  exact  counterpart:  it  consists,  first,  of  a  central  nucleus,  and,  se- 
condly, of  an  atmosphere  of  puiefrigoric,  saturated  with  the  nuclei  of  other  frigorific  moleculae. 

75.  Caloric,  as  it  exists  latent  in  the  atmospheres  of  an  oxygenous  molecule,  is  .  .•  and  it 
■was  equally  pure  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  nuclei  which  dwell  in  the  oxygenous  molecule  before  they 
fe'l  into  it:  it  is  always  the  same,  and  is  always  pure,  under  every  possible  circumstance  of  existence. 
The  like  may  be  said  of frigoric  :  it  is  always  the  same,  and  always  pure. 

76.  The  phenomena  which  take  plnee  within  ihe  atmosphere  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen,  (or  of  hydrogen,) 
are  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  experimental  chemist  and  philosopher.  When,  as  a  constituent  of  the 
solvent,  water,  its  atmosphere  is  receiving  additional  nuclei,  it  is  called  the  chemical  phenomenon  of 
solution.  When  that  atmosphere  can  contain  no  more,  it  is  a  case  of  satura  ion.  When  it  accommodates 
some,  (perhaps  less)  nuclei,  to  the  extrusion  of  other  (perhaps  larger)  nuclei,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of 
elective  affinity.  Its  power  to  accommodate  only  a  specific  number  under  symmetrical  arrangement,  is 
called  the  chemical  law  of  combination  in  definite  proportions.  Its  power  to  accommodate  dissimilar 
nuclei  only  in  obedience  to  the  same  rule,  is  called  the  law  of  chemical  equivalents  When  pure  caloric 
is  mechanically  forced  from  its  interstitial  (latent)  position  between  the  atmospherical  nuclei,  it  is  called 
the  generation  of  heat  by  compression,  by  percussion,  by  friction,  &c.,  as  the  cause  may  be.  When 
simple  atmospherical  nuclei,  instead  of  pure  caloric,  are  expelled  by  the  same  mechanical  means,  it  is 
called  the  generation  of  electricity  by  compression,  or  percussion,  or  friction.  When  the  same  atmos- 
pherical nuclei  arc  extiudcd  from  the  intrusion  of  caloric  nrfrigoric  into  an  antagonistical  atmosphere — 
it  is  a  ca«e  of  thermo-electricity.  If  the  same  be  expelled  by  the  contact  of  two  bodies  which  by  con- 
tact can  reciprocate  their  force  of  atli  action,  (ami  urge  the  force  of  cither  much  beyond  that  of  its  an- 
tagonist, in  a  third  substance  also  in  contact.)  it  is  a  case  of  development  of  galvanic  fluid.  If  the  cen- 
tral and  atmospherical  nucleus  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  on  combination  with  some  other,  yield  up  a 
portion  of  its  interstitial  (latent)  pure  caloric,  it  is  called,  in  the  laboratory,  the  generation  ot  heat  by 
chemical  combination,  in  a  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres  the  generation  of  animal  heat.  If  that  other 
body,  at  the  moment  of  combination,  throw  out  frigoric,  so  as  to  create  a  motion,  or  simply  an  impulse 
to  move,  in  both  caloric  and  IrigOric  from  Ihe  same  spot,  (which  gives  Ihe  modification  ot  impulse  called 
light,)  the  phenomenon  is  called  combustion.  There  are  other  less  conspicuous  changes  which  need 
not  now  be  noiieod.  A  molecule  of  hydrogen,  of  azoto,  or  of  any  other  matter,  is  subject  to  the  same, 
or  rather  to  similar  changes,  in  infinitely  diversified  degrees.  Chemical  and  philosophical  experimental- 
ists, have  constantly  to  deal  with  such  mollifications.  The  physiologist,  when  he  begins  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  sensitive  Stimuli,  and  the  electrician,  in  cases  of  the  eleetiolytical  decomposition  of  fluids 
into  their  elementary  ions,  have  to  recognise  all  these  modifications— and  yel  still  further  modifications 
elffcted  by  the  interchainment  of  central  nuclei,  under  two  attractions,  in  antagonism. 

77.  The  foregoing  circumstances  can  be  most  easily  comprehended  by  considering  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  a  single  atmosphere,  whether  it  be  of  oxygen  or  of  any  other  element.  Such  changes  are 
in  part  under  ihe  influence  of  initial  attraction,  or  they  air  less  exclusively  under  the  control  of  The  an- 
tagonistical molecular  attractions,  than  some  other  phenomena.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  a  body  as  a  detached  molecule,  of  an}-  sort,  cannot  exist  in  matter:— it  would  be  sure  to  fall,  as 
far  as  it  could,  towards  the  central  nucleus  ol  the  nearest  molecule  of  the  same  family,  that  is  fixed  by 
interchainment;  or  else  it  would  flit  about,  in  a  ball  governed  character,  (that  is,  governed  only  by  elec- 
trical laws.)  as  electric  fluid.  We  may  now  consider  the  moleculse  of  matter,  (those  of  water.)  under  in- 
terchainment, with  the  attractions  ol  the  two  families  in  antagonism. 

78.  Take  two  moleculre  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  hydrogen,  and  place  them  in  iuterchaiument  as  they 
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exist  in  water— "Tike  them  yourself— I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  mity  small  matters, "  I  sup- 
pose the  captious  reader  to  exclaim  :  well,  I  will  take  ihem  ;  anil  supposing  them  magnified  a  million 
times,  I  will  represent  them  to  the  eye;  and  if  you  do  not  like  the  imperitive  mood,  I  will  subjoin  the 
subjunctive,  and  indicate  in  the  indicative,  my  conceptions  of  their  interchainment  ;  and  the  modifica- 
tions which  that  interchainment  undergoes  in  water  on  pacing  from  the  temperature  of 42  deg.  F-,  or 
that  of  maximum  density,  down  to  32  deg.,  the  freezing  point,  and  up  10  212  deg.,  the  boiling  point. 

79.  Tn  the  figures  are  represented  a  pair  of  moleculae  of  oxygen  (red)  and  a  pair  of  hydrogen  (blue)  as 
they  are  presumed  to  exist  in  water  at  the  temperatures  42  deg..  32  deg..  and  212  deg.  Only  one  point 
of  communication  between  'he  atmospheres  of  each  pair  is  shown  in  figures  2  and  3  ;  but  each  molecule 
has  five  others,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  atmospheres  of  oiher  molecutre  of  the  same  family 
situate  in  immediately  circumjacent  strata,  as  shown  in  figure  1st.  Of  these  five  points,  three  are  in  the 
same  plane  as  that  represented  ;  and  the  other  two,  (which  are  not  shown  in  these  figures  •)  cross  that 
plane  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  lines  of  direction  of  these  points  all  radiate  from  the  central  nucleus  ; 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  are  equidistant,  at  least  so  far  as  the  atmosphere  preserves  its 
sphericity  ;  but  beyond  this,  and  within  the  elongations  of  the  atmosphere,  those  lines  of  direction  may 
be  vyarped  by  internal  molecular  motion. 

Fig.  1  repres  nts  a  section  of  two  molecules  of  oxygen  (red)  and  two  of  hydrogen  (blue)  in  water  at 
42  deg.  or  the  temperature  of  maximum  density.  Their  atmospheres  of  equal  magnitude,  and  their 
nuclei  situate  equidistant. 

Fig.  2  The  same  at  32  deg.,  the  freezing  point.  The  points  of  communication  between  the  red,  situate 
behind  the  blue,  are  about  to  be  disrupted  or  broken  through,  (as  the  blue  may  be  seen  to  be  in  fig.  3, 
before  the  red,)  when  the  water  becomes  ice. 

Fig.  3.  The  same  at  212  deg.,  the  boiling  point.  The  points  of  communication  between  the  atmos- 
pheres of  the  blue  are  represented  at  the  moment  of  disruption,  as  when  water  becomes  steam. 

In  fig.  2  the  atmospheres  of  the  blue  are  augmented  in  volume  by  intruded  frigoric  ;  in  fig.  3  the  at- 
mospheres of  the  red  are  augmented  in  volume  by  intruded  caloric  ;  and  the  elongation  to  the  point  of 
disruption  of  the  intervenient  antagonist  is  a  consequence. 

80.  In  fig.  3,  one  molecule  of  oxygen  is  represented  with  a  central  nucleus  and  several  atmospherical 
nuclei  of  binary  and  ternary  compound  calorific  moleculae,  as  well  as,  (near  the  circumference,)  a  few 
detached  nuclei,  or  nuclei  of  simple  calorific  moleculae,  which,  when  expelled  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
central  nuclei  of  matter,  create  electrical  atmospheres.  Whilst  this  charged  atmosphere  is  under  the 
eye,  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  atmospherical  nuclei  which  regulates  the 
principle  of  combination  in  definite  proportions,  the  principle  of  saturation,  o(  symmetrical  crysiallizi- 
tion,  and  of  many  other  phenomena  and  qualities  of  matter.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  adjoin- 
ing molecule  of  hydrogen  is  entitled  to  the  same  atmospherical  privileges  as  the  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  in 
one  of  azote  or  nitrogen,  or  any  other  elementary  matter,  the  same  rights  are  conceded  to  their  atmos- 
pheres. It  may  he  worthy  of  remark  that  when  a  molecule  of  azote  or  nitrogen  is  interchained  with  a 
molecule  of  oxygen,  whose  atmosphere  is  charged  chieflv  with  simple  calorific  moleculae  for  atmosphe- 
rical nuclei,  they  give  the  laughing  gas  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  if  there  be  added  to  the  oxygen  another 
dose  of  atmospherical  nuclei,  they  give  the  binoxide  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  if  another  dose  he  added, 
they  give  the  hyponitrous  acid  ;  if  yet  another  dose,  they  give  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and  if  yet  another  dose, 
they  give  the  nitric  acid.  This  last,  s  rong,  all-subduing  acid  consists  of  the  same  tw.>  elements,  oxygen 
and  azote,  as  pure  air,  or  the  health  inspiring  breeze  that  we  breathe  with  impunity;  but  the  moleculae 
are  dissimilarly  arranged — in  air  by  comminglement  or  mutual  diffusion,  instead  of  by  antagonistical 
interchainment. 

81.  The  passive,  mobile,  continuous,  incompressible,  pure  caloric,  which  dwells  latent  between  the 
atmospherical  nuclei  of  this  molecule,  may  be  called  either  interstitial)  latent  or  atmospherical  caloric. 
And  there  is  pure  frigoric,  with  precisely  similar  attributes,  dwelling  latent  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen. 

82.  It  should  be  very  well  remembered,  that  not  only  may  these  atmospherical  nuclei  be  expelled 
from,  or  accumulated  in,  these  atmospheres,  as  in  the  many  tricks  played  by  elective  affinity  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  experimental  chemist,  and  in  the  developement  of  electric  and  galvanic  fluids  by  the 
experimental  philosopher;  but,  also,  the  interstitial  caloric  and  frigoric  are  susceptible  of  all  manner 
of  motions,  with  inappreciable  mobile  ease,  through  and  among  the  atmospherical  nuclei,  and  the  central 
nuclei,  whilst  those  nuclei  themselves,  in  many  instances,  remain  as  fixed  as  fate.— Among,  and  made 
up  of,  the  various  modifications  of  impulse  so  conveyed  by  interstitial  caloric  and  frigoric,  will  be  found 
the  stimuli  of  the  external  senses  ;  as  well  as  a  solution  of  very  many  physical  and  vital  phenomena. 

83.  If  the  density  of  atmospherical  nuclei  be  augmented,  whether  by  the  intrusion  of  additional  atmos- 
pherical nuclei,  (absorption,)  or  by  the  straining  out  or  extrusion  of  pure  caloric,  or  pure  frigoric,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  force  of  attraction,  (the  apparent  power  of  the  central  nucleus,)  of  the  molecule, 
will  be  augmented,. 

81.  If  the  atmosphere  of  a  molecule  be  augmented  in  volume  by  intruded  pure  caloric,  or  frigoric, 
without  additional  nuclei,  the  density  of  atmospherical  nuclei  will  be  decreased,  by  dilution,  as  it  were; 
and  the  force  of  attraction,  (the  apparent  power  of  the  central  nucleus.)  of  the  molecule,  will  be 
decrease/. 

85.  When  a  pair  of  moleculre  of  each  family  are  interlocked  or  interchained,  as  is  represented  in  the 
figures,  as  the  central  nuclei  of  the  calorific  pair  approximate,  those  of  their  interchained  antagonists, 
(the  frigorific.)  must  recede,  et  vice  m  rsa  — Such  motions  always  occur,  more  or  less,  in  all  phenomena  of 
temperature ;  and  momentarily,  alternately,  when  the  matter  which  they  constitute,  is  propagating 
sound. 

86.  Nothing  can  cause  these  central  nuclei  to  recede,  except  it  be  the  intrusion  of  pure  caloric  or  pure 
frigoric  or  atmospherical  nuclei,  each  into  the  atmosphere  of  that  of  its  own  family  :  but  they  can  be 
made  to  approximate  mechanically,  as  by  pressure,  percussion,  Sic- 

87.  Caloric,  (or  frigoric  ether,)  is  al  ways  forced  into  its  interstitial  position  by  the  attraction  of  its  an- 
tagonistical molculje  situated  in  the  surrounding  media  ;  but  atmospherical  nuclei  may  be  either  forced 
also  by  the  attraction  of  antagonistical  moleculae  similarly  situated,  or  they  maybe  attracted  to  their 
atmospherical  position  by  their  own  initial  attraction  —Thus,  when  the  atmospheres  of  two  almostsimi- 
lar  moleculae  of  the  same  family  blend,  atmospherical  moleculae  but  imperfectly  fixed  in  the  circumfer- 
ence at  the  point  of  communication,  (as  in  electrical  atmospheres,)  will  move,  if  there  be  room  to  re- 
ceive them,  in  that  direction  in  which  the  density  of  attracting  points  increases  most  rapidly. 

88.  If  interstiti?l  caloric  and  interstitial  frigoric  be  both  synchronously  impressed  with  an  impulse  to 
move,  or  be  actually  made  lo  move,  in  'the  same  direction,  neither  of  the  antagonistical  forces  can  yield  if 
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the  impulse  be  about  equal  in  each;  and  both  impulses  will  then  be  propagated,  ai  through  tuo  ineUutie 
tubes,  in  all  the  interstices  between  the  fixed  atmospherical  nuclei.— This  is  always  the  case  in  light; 
but  if  the  impuls,.  ofeiiher  exceed,  ever  so  little,  that  of  the  oilier,  the  light  is  called  color.  It  the  im- 
pulse conveyed  by  caloric  predominate  to  the  fullest  extent  that  will  constitute  light,  and  rail  just  short 
of  that  which  would  constitu'e  a  phenomenon  of  temperature  only,  (which  would  enlarge  the  calorific 
atmospheres,)  the  color  is  called  red  ;  but  if  the  impulse  conveyed  by  frigoric  predominate  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  wi  1  constitute  light,  and  fall  just,  short  of  that  which  would  constitute  a  phenomenon  of 
mere  temperature,  (which  would  enlarge  the  frigorific  atmospheres,)  it  is  called  violet  — The  prismatic 
colors  show  different  modifications  of  these  relative  impulses. 

89  When  very  complex  compound  molecule  are  fixed  lineally,  and  surrounded,  tube  fashion,  by  a 
membrane  composed  of  very  fine,  molecular:  closely  united,  (as  in  the  structure  of  nervous  and  muscular 
fibrillin.)  the  nuclei  of  the  simple  molecule  in  their  atmospheres,  (the  neural  aura  particularly,)  ran 
move  around  their  central  nuclei  as  readily  as  interstitial  caloric  or  frigoric.  When  simple  nuclei  are 
forced  in  at  one  extremity  of  a  nervous  fibril,  a  corresponding  amount  mu-tbe  forced  out  at  the  other 
extremity ;  causing  motion  among  similar  atmospherical  nuclei,  around  the  nuclei  fixed  lineally,  fiom 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  tune.  It  does  not  follow  that  those  simple  nuclei  forced  into  one  end  of  such 
tube,  (a  tube  of  tubular  neurine  is  especially  alluded  to.)  must  necessarily  appear  immediately  at  the 
other  extremity  ;  but  those  forced  into  one  extremity  to  dav,  may  make  their  exit  at  the  other  to-mor- 
row; or  whenever  the  stream  of  atmospherical  nuclei  pouring  around  the  lineally  fixed  nuclei  m 
them,  in  their  turn,  to  the  point  of  expulsion.— This  is  the  motion  of  the  neural  aura,  (simple  frigoriiic 
moleeuje,)  through  nervous  fibrillse  or  tubular  neurine. 

90.  When  nuclei  are  not  fixed  or  latent  in  the  atmospheres  of  compound  molecuke  whose  central  nu- 
clei are  also  fixed  by  interchainment  with  an  antagonist  to  fotm  matter,  they  constitute  magnetic,  elec- 
iric  and  galvanic  fluids;  and,  as  such,  they  are  as  mobile  as  caloric  and  fiigoiic. 

91.  The  nuclei  of  simple  molecule,  imperfectly  fixed  in  any  species  of  matter,  exist  in  myriads 
throughout  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  as  magnetic  fluid;  and  in  their  capacity,  a-  such,  give  rise 
to  all  the  phenomena  of  magnetism.  All  terrestrial  matters,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  matters 
Of  all  planeiary  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  are  saturated  with  the-e  nuclei;  which  are  every 
where  present,  anil  ready  to  enter  and  become  fixed  as  atmospherical  nuclei  about  the  nuclei  of  inter- 
chained moleculse,  whenever  physical  mutations  present  an  opportunity.— Reader,  pardon  a  digression, 
it  may  save  \ou  millions  of  ages  of  remorse  and  compunction  if  you  are  prone  to  atheism  : — each  of  these 
little  nuclei  is  endowed  with  its  own  initial  attraction  by  sense  infinite  ;  of  which  the  character  is,  as  we 
can  recognize  through  our  own  powers,  to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel,  Sec  ,  as  it  is  ac'ed  upon  by  elementary 
force  ;  to  recognize,  emotionally,  all  joy  and  grief,  love  and  hate,  &c;  to  intellectual  ze  and  cogitate,  and 
thus  as  one  whole,  it  exceeds  our  capac  ties,  in  every  way,  in  every  thing,  as  far  as  infinite  can  exceed 
finite  power.  What  ihen  may  be — must  be — the  powers  of  Deity  I — What  will  be  your  condition  when 
there  shall  be  bestowed  on  you  a  faculty  of  which  time,  space  and  sense  infinite  are  the  stimuli;  and 
which  will  revet]  to  you  all  that  has  transpired  and  shall  transpire,  throughout  immensity  ?  — Li»bt  re- 
vi  als  to  me  yonder  mountains  ;  but  such  stimuli  as  these,  as  the  powers  of  memory  plainly'show,  can  re- 
ve  .1  something  more  ! 

'J I.  When  the  same  simple  nuclei  are  liberated  from  their  latent  state  in  the  atmospheres  of  inter- 
chained moleculrc,  (oy  magnetized  bodies  .sometimes,  by  friction  liom  electrics,  by  chemical  a  tion  in 
galvanic  arrangement,  by  temperature  occasionally,)  they  form  a  thin  stratum  along  the  surface  of  con- 
ductors, between  that  surface  and  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  air,  or  other  non-conducting  surround- 
ing medium,  in  apparent  contact.  In  the  atmospheres  of  the  constituent  moleculse  of  that  surrounding 
medium,  they  create  one  set  of  phenomena,  which  characterize  aii  electric  or  polar  atmosphere  ;  in  tra- 
versing the  interior  of  conductors,  and  in  passing  from  point  to  point  through  an  electrolytic  liquid,  (like 
as  in  trie  passage  of  the  neural  aura,  except  that  the  tubular  structure  is  wanting  to  guide  the  current.) 
they  cause  another  set  of  pnenomena  ;  and  in  their  various  modes  of  developers*  ion,  by  metallic 

contact,  by  cbe  nical  action,  by  temperature,  &c,  they  sho  w  yet  another  set  of  intei  esting  phenomena. — 
In  this,  their  half  free  state,  they  are  only  partially  influenced    by  m  interchainment;  and 

in  return  they  can  partially  influence  cither  of  the  forces  in  antagonism  ;  but  chiefly  each  nucleus  is  under 
the  control  of  its  own  individual  initial  attraction. 

they  aie  held  to  (he  surface  of  conductors,  first,  because  the  density  of  attracting  points,  which 
reciprocate  initial  attraction  with  them,  increases  towards  the  centres  of  such  com'  ■dly, 

because  the  surrounding  medium,  being  already  saturated,  cann 

noryet,  without  disruption  of  the  two  antagomstical  i  iccumulate 

and  gain  sufficient  intensity,  the\  disrupt  the  which  oppose  1  ion,  and  go 

offin  sparks,  or  snaps  of  baby  thunder.    Prior  lo  these  minuti  explos  ons,  ib< 
held  in  their  position  bj  their  initial  attraction,  force  each  other,  simply  bj 

nferences  of  the  atmot  pheres  of  the  constituent  molecule  ol  both  I  and' 

ing  medium,    in  the  latter,  the  more  conspicuously,  w]  .  vol- 

ume of  the  atmospheres  they  penetrate,  and  the  intensitj  of  attraction  by  ini  ;  the 

same  tune;  by  which,  simple  nuclei,  of  the  contrary  family,  ed  from  th<  their 

interchained  anta  ited  or  displaced  nuclei  retreat,  through,  I  round  and 

among,  the  fixed  nucl<  i  In  the  atmospheres  of  the  came  familj  that  they  inhabit,  into 
the  distance  being  regulated  by  many  circumstances;   and  bei  they  bestow  a  predom 

precisely  the  same  principle,  in  favor  of  the  contrary  attraction.     I!\  these  means,   an  m  be- 

tween the  augmented  forces  at  the  two  ends  of  a  conductor,  not  unlike  that  appi  rtatnins  between  inter- 
chained molecule,  and  called  a  polarized  or  anelectrical  atraosi  ed.    If  either  m 
these  augmented  forces  be  destroyed,  by  letting  oil  the  accumulated  nuclei  into  their  grand  reserv. 
earth,  the  other  is  simultaneously  annihilated.     In  all  motions  of  these  nuclei,  in  what  are  called  currents 
o  eectrc  flurd,   hose  ol  each  family                                         „„.  „„„„„,,  or  ,0 

K2!i.  I.  .?!  T  r,  V"  ■"'■  dW.°".  "0UDt>  »'«'  °xed  nuclei  in  the  atmospheres  which  eachin- 
hab.ts-as  do  interstitial  ca  or.c  and  tvgona  ...  phenomena  of  temperature.  So  that  when  a  sheet  of 
paper  ,s  per  mated  by  an  electric  spark,  the  bur  at  the  ed,e  of  the  pe.foratiou  is  forced  ...  both  directions 
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ion  the  consideration  ol  which  we  will  nowventurej  B      pre,-aU,a  b»  ,lu>  MMlUTe  M,,uu1' ; 


upon 


And  next  will  come  bandy, 

*  urn; 

El  modus  opt  remdu 

Ivcmcdionim. 
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95.  I  would  observe,  on  entrance  upon  the  subject,  that  physiologists  and  metaphysicians  are  rather 
stingy  in  their  allowance  of  only  five  external  senses  to  their  fellow  mortals:  1  shall  be  more  liberal,  and 
bestow  upon  them  at  least  seven.  St.  John  saw  "seven  spirits  before  the  throne;"  but  an  orthodox  in- 
terpretation will  scarcely  admit,  that  these  seven  spirits  were  'vpical  of  the  seven  external  senses  of 
animal  nature— nor  do  I  contend  for  such  an  interpretation.  But  St.  John's  language,  as  if  he  were 
relating  a  vision  of  vital  nature,  is  apposite  and  applicable  to  the  fact. — Nature  adheres  to  the  rule  of 
seven  often :  we  have  not  only  seven  senses,  but  also  seven  prismatic  colors,  which  are  all  light; 
seven  elementary  notes,  which  are  ail  noise  ;  and,  if  we  could  as  accurately  discriminate  as  in  the 
above  cases,  perhaps  seven  elementary  odors,  and  seven  elementary  savors. 

90.  The  seven  external  senses  are,  first,  touching,  of  which  the  stimulus  is  pressure  ;  secondly,  feel- 
ing, of  which  the  stimulus  is  temperature  ;  thinlly,  seeing,  of  which  the  stimulus  is  luht ;  fourthly,  hear- 
ing, of  which  the  stimulus  is  sound  ;  fifthly,  smelling,  of  which  the  stimulus  is  odor ;  sixthly,  tasting, 
of  which  the  stimulus  is  savor,  and  seventhly,  the  sexual  sense,  of  which  the  stimulus  is  an  internal 
secretion. 

97.  Some  persons  may  contend  for  our  right  to  an  eighth  external  sense — volition;  of  which  the 
stimulus  is  gravity  or  weight.  The  fact  is,  we  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  information  from  the  muscu- 
lar effort  demanded  to  counteract  resistances  of  many  kinds;  and  gravity  or  weight  is  amongst  the 
number.  If  a  man  were  to  place  his  fingers  under  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  and  suffer  from  its  weight 
only,  on  one  occasion  ;  and  to  place  them  in  a  blacksmith's  vice,  under  the  same  amount  of  pressure, 
on  another  occasion,  he  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  which  of  his  feelings  were  due  to  weight  as 
the  stimulus.  The  sense  of  touch  would  recognize  pressure  only  in  both  cases,  whether  from  weight 
or  the  screw;  but  if  the  man  were  to  endeavor  to  relieve  himself  by  muscular  effort,  as  by  lifting  the  an- 
vil, he  would  ease  himself;  whereas  by  struggling  at  the  vice,  (supposing  it  a  fixture,)  he  would  increase 
his  pain  ;  and  he  would  gain  a  specific  amount  of  knowledge  from  volition,  including  the  weight  of  the 
anvil  and  the  immobility  of  the  vicj,  very  distinct  from  sensation. 

98.  Metaphysicians  sometimes  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  touching,  to  the  unjust  disparagement  of 
seeing,  hearing  and  the  other  external  senses,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  affording  information  of  the 
shape,  magnitude,  distance,  relative  position,  &c.  of  things.  These  are  all  within  the  province  of  the 
metaphysical  faculty  of  mensurability,  which  recognizes  all  the  relations  of  things  to  space ;  and  the 
sense  of  touching,  as  well  as  seeing  and  the  other  external  senses,  and  lots  of  other  means,  are  appealed 
to,  when  necessary  ;  but  only  to  educate  judgement. 

99.  Forte,  in  the  character  of  pressure,  as  the  stimulus  of  the  ssnse  of  touch,  acts  by  causing  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  centres  of  moleculse  arranged  lineally  as  tubular  neurine.  The  central  nuclei  may 
instantly  recoil  to  their  normal  position;  an  I  the  impulse  be  propagated  by  their  atmospherical  nuclei 
and  their  interstitial  caloric  and'frigoric,  by  motion,  or  impulse  only,  acting  around  the  fixed  central  nu- 
clei. An  impulse,  when  so  acting  upon  finite  sense  in  upholding  the  equilibrium  of  life,  is  felt,  as  hard 
or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  wet  or  dry,  &c. 

100.  Wetness  is  an  anomalous  modification  of  tiese  sensations,  resulting  from  the  softening  and  re- 
laxation of  the  cuticle  and  skin;  but  it  cannot  be  felt  of  itself,  or  without  the  pressure  of  some  fluid  con- 
joined. On  taking  the  wet  hands  out  of  water,  except  they  be  rubbed  against  something  or  one  another, 
there  is  no  sensation  of  wetness  except  that  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  upon  the 
relaxed  and  softened  skin,  is  felt  in  conjunction  with  some  cold  from  evaporation. 

101.  On  sawing  through  a  muscle,  on  tearing  ii  in  two,  on  cutting  through  a  stretched  muscle  with  a 
sharp  amputating  knife,  on  the  plucking  off  of  ^ticking  plaster,  &c,  the  sensition  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  pressure;  for  there  may  be  a  taking  off,  rather  than  a  putting  on  of  pressure.  The  pulling  into  two 
a  iasiculus  of  living  muscular  fibre,  if  it  could  be  effected  without  pinching  or  squeezing,  ought  not  to 
be  felt  as  a  sensation  of  touch;  for  there  is  a  taking  off,  rather  than  a  putting  on  of  pressure.  So  much 
of  sensation,  in  such  cases,  as  is  not  referable  to  simple  pressure,  must  be  referred  to  the  numerous  fa- 
milies of  bodily  pleasures  and  pains.  The  sting  of  a' wasp,  the  sting  of  a  mustard  poultice,  ofa  little 
cayenne  pepper  dust  in  the  eye,  the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  cramp,  the  tooth  ache,  the  tic  doloreux, 
an. I  a  hundred  other  neuralgic  affections,  are  not  to  be  referred  to  either  of  the  seven  external  senses  ; 
but  they  all  belong  to  the  families  of  bodily  pleasures  and  pains. 

102.  The  second  external  sense  is  feeling  ;  of  which  the  stimulus  is  temperature,  or  an  impulse  pro- 
pagated by  interstitial  caloric  and  frigoric;  this  being  influent,  when  that  is  effluent,  ei 

103.  In  taking  a  glimpse  at  the  phenomena  of  temperature  we  have  to  recognize  the  co-existence 
and  co-agency  of  frigoric  and  caloric — my  stud,  Rosa,  and  Peg. — Upon  the  existence  or  non  existence  of 
frigoric,  hinges  all  that  lam  writing  ;  and  I  am  not  from  prejud  ice  blind  to  the  fact  of  the  utter  nothing- 
ness of  my  own  effort,  if  frigoric  be  not  existent.  If  frigoric  exist,  and  exert  an  agency  co-equal  to  that 
of  caloric,  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  I  assume  to  be  t^e  case,  that  which  I  am  writing,  if  I 
had  but  nous  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  would  be  the  most  glorious  rovealment  to  science 
that  the  ami  i Is  of  philosophy  have  ever  yet  recorded  ;  whereas,  if  trigone  be  a  nonentity,  this  universal 
calo-frigorian  hypothesis,  though  apparently  explicative  even  of  the  phenomena  of  life  itself,  will  burst 
like  a  soap  bubble,  and  all  its  iridescent  beauties  will  vanish. 

104.  We  must  refer  again  to  two  pairs  of  moleculse,  (a  pair  of  calorific  or  oxygenous,  and  a  pair  of 
frigorifie  or  hydrogenous,)  as  they  exist  interchained  in  water,  to  enable  us  to  pursue  our  subject. — At 
42  deg.  F.,  or  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  water,  the  centres  of  each  pair  of  molecules 
are  assumed  to  be  equidistant,  and  the  magnitude  of  tneir  atmospheres  equal.  As  the  temperature  de- 
scends from  -12  deg.  to  32  deg  frigoric  is  being  intruded  (by  the  surrounding  media)  to  the  atmospheres 
of  the  frigorifie  pair;  by  which  their  ma  At  the  j-ame  time  caloric  is  being  extruded. 
(by  the  augmentation  of  its  antagonist,)  from  the  atmospheres  of  the  calorific  pair;  by  which  their  mag- 
nitude is  de<  ber  apart;  o  >n  of  their  at 
pker<  il  ai  32  deg.  it  is  disrupted;  and  the  water  becomes  ice.  Daring  the  transition  from 
42  de?;.  to  32  deg.,  the  atmospheres  of  the  frigorifie  pair  receive  so  much  in  volume  more  of  frigoric  than 
the  atmospheres  of  the  calorific  pair  give  out  of  caloric,  as  to  cause  the  known  augmentation  of  volume 
which  the  two  pairs,  collectively,  undergo. 

105.  The  atmospherical  nuclei  in  the  frigorifie  pair  have  been  diluted  by  intruded  pure  frigoric,  and 
the  energy  of  their  attraction  is  consequently  the  atmospherical  nuclei  in  the  calorific  pair  have 
been                      '  by  the  extrusion  of  pure  caloric,  and  the  energy  of  their  attraction  is  consequently  in- 

/.  This  position  of  their  antagonism  is  brought  about  by  no  power  in  themselves;  but  bv  a  foice 
acting  in  the  surrounding  medium,  or  at  a  diatance. — When  the  frigorifie  atmospheres  become  sufficiently 
augmented  to  accommodate  an  additional  dose  of  atmospherical  nuclei,  they  will  enter;  and  if  the 
calorific  atmospheres  were  to  extrude  atmospherical  nuclei  instead  of  pure  caloric,  they  would  create 
anelectrical  atmosphere  on  principles  of  thermo-electricity:  but  before  arriving  at  32  deg.  neither  of 
these  phenomena  transpire.  But  on  passing  from  33  deg.  to  31  deg.  both  occur;  and  the  water  becomes 
ice,  and  a  good  electric. 


14  GLIMPSES  OF  AN  IMPROVED 

106.  We  have  now  four  force",  or  two  antagonisms,  at  work :  one  antagonism  in  the  water,  and  another 
in  the  surrounding  medium:  each  force  in  these  actin  ;  '  the  other.  The  aug- 
mented densiiy,  and  consequent  energy,  of  the  calorific  pair,  acting  against  the  augmented  volume  (from 
frigoric  forced  into  their  atmospheres  from  another  stratum  still  colder.)  of  its  interchained  antagonist,  is 
precisely  on  the  same  principle  in  the  surrounding  medium,  as  in  the  water;  but  the  surrounding  me- 
dium must  be  colder  than  the  water,  and  therefore  the  process  has  advanced  farther;  and  consequently 
the  antagonism  in  the  medium,  forces  frigoric  into  the  aqueus  pair.  In  the  water,  the  same  force  is 
acting  to  oppose  the  influx  :  so  that  the  attraction  between  the  calorific  molecules  in  tne  medium,  (through 
the  instrumentality  of  interstitial  frigoric,)  is  acting  antagonistically  upon  the  attraction  between  the  ca- 
lorific molecuhc  in  the  water.  A  similar  antagonism  is  also  transpiring  between  the  attractions  of  the 
frigorific  pairs  in  the  medium  and  in  the  water,  through  the  instrumentality  of  interstitial  caloric— Mo- 
dification* of  this  compound  or  double  antagonism,  (which  above  simply  equilibrates  temperature.)  gov- 
ern polar  atmosphere*,  as  the  galvanic,  electric  and  magnetic,  including  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole,  al«o 
it  go  veins  all  apparent  repulsions,  whether  of  caloric  or  frigoric,  or  of  light,  or  of  electrified  or  magnetized 
bodies,  and  is  the  pa  ent  of  lots  of  phenomena  which  seem  enigmatical. 

107.  When  from  the  forces  at  woik  in  this  double  antagonism  the  junction  between  the  pair  of  cal  'ri- 
fle atmospheres  in  the  water,  becomes  disrupted,  as  in  passing  from  33  deg.  to  31  (leg-,  the  pair  of  inter- 
chained frigorific  molecules,  having  got  rid  of  an  opposing  antagonism,  can  augment  their  atmospheres 
considerably,  and  accommodate  lots  of  frigoric  in  a  latent  state  ;  and  at  the  same  time  extrude  atmosphe- 
rical caloric  and  nuclei  from  the  atmospheres  of  their  antagonists.  This  disruption  occurs  on  the  for- 
mation of  ice  or  snow  ;  and  if  there  be  added  to  the  ice  or  snow  any  matter,  (such  as  common  salt,)  that 
will  re-establish  the  junction  between  the  calorific  atmospheres,  liquidity  will  be  re-produced,  and  the 
frigoric  which  was  rendered  latent  in  congea'ation  will  be  extruded,  as  is  the  case  in  many  frigorific  mix- 
tures. Frigoric,  when  thus  liberated,  becomes  radiant;  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  and  it 
otherwise,  in  every  way,  comport*  itself  as  does  free  caloric. — When  experimental  philosophy  first  re- 
flected radiant  frigoric  liberated  from  frigorific  mixtures,  if  she  had  called  it  cold  or  frigoric;  or  when  • 
she  founil  radiant  frigoric  just  without  the  solar  spectrum  upon  the  verge  of  the  violet  rays,  instead  of 
calling  it  coloring  rays,  or  chemical  rays,  or  deoxidizing  rays,  if  she  had  called  it  the  frigorific  rays,  the 
circumstances  might  have  suggested,  to  some  competent  mind,  a  calo-frigoiian  theory;  and  philosophy 
would,  probably  long  before  this,  have  been  much  in  advance  of  her  present  position. 

108.  We  have  noticed  an  augmentation  of  volume  in  water,  from  intru  ,  in  descending  from 
the  temperature  of  42  deg.  to  32  deg.;  and  ast  'II  more  considerable  one  in  descending  from  33  deg. through 
32  deg.  to  31  deg.,  accompanied  by  a  change  of  character  from  water  to  ice;  and  a  similar  augmentation 
of  volume,  from  intruded  caloric,  takes  place  in  ascending  from  the  temperature  of  42  deg.  to  212  deg.; 
and  a  still  more  considerable  one  in  ascending  from  211  through  212  deg.  to  213  deg.;  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  character,  from  water  to  steam.  There  is  this  remarkable  difference:  in  one  Case,  the  change 
of  character  is  from  that  of  a  liquid  to  that  of  a  solid,  as  ice  ;  in  the  other,  from  that  of  a  liquid  to  that  of 
vapor,  as  steam.     There  must,  therefore,  be  some  ciicumstance  yet  to  be  noticed. 

109.  In  the  case  of  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  all  the  points  of  communication  between  the  at- 
mospheres of  the  frigorific  moleculse,  are  disrupted  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  water  into  ice, 
only  ont  s<  ru  s  of  the  points  of  communication  between  the  atmospheres  of  the  calorific  molecul:c  is  dis- 
rupted. Which  series  is  disrupted  in  the  formation  of  ice,  the  crystalographer  will  recognize  in  the 
growth  of  the  crystal,  and  in  its  cleavage  after  its  formation.  In  othei  crystals,  their  powers  of  refraction, 
and  double  refraction,  the  stratification  (as  it  were)  of  their  electric  powers,  and  some  other  minutie, 
(which  are  all  out  of  our  way,)  will  still  further  illustrate  the  subject. 

110.  If  we  take  1000  red  pills  and  1000  blue  pills,  the  former  as  the  central  nuclei  of  the  calorific  mole- 
culrc,  and  the  latter  as  the  central  nuCei  of  the  frigorific  moleculse,  and  lay  10  rows,  10  in  a  row,  of  red 
for  a  calorific  stratum  ;  and  upon  this  lay  9  rows,  9  in  a  row  of  blue  for  a  frigorific  stratum  ;  each  blue 
re-ting  midspace  between  4  red.  And  then  repeat  the  red,  with  S  rows,  of  S  in  a  row,  each  resting  mid- 
space  between  4  blue  ;  and  thus  pontinue  to  repeat  the  act  of  placing  the  pills  in  order  y  superposition, 
stratum  super  stratum,  to  an  apex,  we  shall  obtain  a  semblance  of  one  of  the  simplest  crvstaliue  forms. 
But  lots  of  modifications  of  crystaline  forms  with  equal  numbers,  and  still  other  mollifications  from  3  re. I 
and  1  blue,  it  vict  versa,  and  from  yet  other  different  proportions,  may  be  generated,  as  is  familiar  to  all 
crystalogr  iphers. 

111.  Select  a  pair  of  each  immediately  contiguous,  and  situated  near  to  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  just 
alluded  to,  and  consider  each  interchained  in  every  possible  direction,  and  notice  how  many  points  of 
communication  any  one  pill,  or  nucleus,  can  form  with  others  of  its  own  family  situated  in  immediately 
circumjacent  strata,  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  and  you  will  readily  obtain  a  sufficient  glimpse  of 
our  subject. — On  the  crystaliz  rtion  of  water,  or  on  the  formation  of  ice  by  freezing,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  disruption  takes  place  between  the  caloi  ific  a  mospheres  in  the  horizontal  series,  leal  ing  the  vertical 

'"  i"  </  by  a  maximum  condensation  of  atmospherical  nuclei  ;  and  the  volume  of  their  atmospheres 
decre  lied  from -the  latent  caloric,  (and  some  atmospherical  nu  lei,)  thrown  out.  At  the  same  lime,  the 
atmospheres  of  their  interchained  antagonists,  one  opposing  force  being  annihilated,  will  he  augmented 
in  volume;  and  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  accommodate  lots  of  atmospherical  trigone  and  extra  nuclei. 

112.  The  red  and  blue  pills,  being  in  contact,  will  represent  the  nuclei  of  moleculffi  as  they  exi*t  in  a 
solid,  as  ice;  and  if  we  suppose  them  moved,  equally  throughout,  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  asunder,  with- 
out disruption  of  communication  between  their  atmospheres,  they  will  represent  the  same  nuclei  as  they 
exist  in  liquids — as  in  water;  and  if  we  suppose  them  removed  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder  in  the  same 
way,  they  will  represent  the  same  nuclei  a*  they  e\i*t  in  vapor.  But  whilst  one  c\e  ol  the  understand- 
ing  recognizes  in  these  pills  a  coarse  lype  ol  the  nuclei  ol  moleculse,  the  other  eye  must  recognise  the 
extreme  minuteness  ol  the  constituent  molecules  of  matter,  of  which  the  said  pills, 'with  supposed  atmos- 
pheres, are  the  gross  representations. 

Ii  we  follow  a  descending  temperature  fai  beyond  the  point  of  consolidation  of  any  matter,  (below 
32  in  water,)  a  set  of  phenomena  with  winch  philosoph)  is  al  presenl  unacquainted,  maj  he,  a 
anticipated.  If  the  intrusion  ol  frigoric  could  be  continued,  by  art,  until  disruption  took  place  between 
another  series  of  the  points  of  communication  of  the  calorific  atmosphe  es,  liquifaction  would  again 
ensue  from  the  preponderance  ol  frigoric,  as  it  does  at  S3  deg.  in  water  from  the  preponderance  of  ca- 
loric. And  it  we  could  continue  the  pro,  e-*  still  lower  until  a  total  disruption  ol  all  the  points  of  com- 
munication between  the  calorific  atmospheres  ensued,  the  aiiform  state,  from  an  execs-  ,,i  i, ,..,„■„-,  like 
steam  at  313  deg.  from  an  excess  ol  caloric,  would  he  a  result  —1  told  you,  thai  l\  g.  and  Rosa  "  won't 
stop  at  noihm';"  and  you  see  they  have  penetrated  impenetrability:  and  galloped  through  thorough 
nothingness;  and  we  may  let  them  scamper  on  vet  a  little  further. 

Ill  II  art  shall  ever  succeed  in  contriving  frigorific  mixtures  so  as  to  concentrate  frigoric  until  matter 
in  contact  shall  readily  combine  with  it,  (which  1  trust  Providence  has  rendered  an  impossibility,)  and 
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throw  out  its  latent  frigoric  in  forming  new  combinations,  as  combustibles  in  contact  with  burning 
matter  now  do,  and  throw  out  lots  of  latent  caloric,  we  should  be  able  to  rai-e  a  frore,  as  we  now  can 
raise  a  rue  ;  and  substances,  in  proportion  to  the  la'ent  lii;»oric  they  might  contain,  when  cast  upon  it, 
would  defrorate,  as  now  they  deflagrate,  (witness  ni  re,)  when  thrown  upon  a  fire.  But  to  extinguish 
such  a  frore,  ii  once  kindled,  by  heaping  upon  it  terrestiial  matter,  might  be  as  impracticable  as  to  ex- 
tinguish a  conflagration  by  neaping  upon  it  torrents  of  gunpowder.  Probably  the  world,  sea  and  all, 
would  defroraU — he  blown  up  and  destroyed— except  we  could  surround  the  frore  with  fire;  or  quickly 
smother  it  up  with  matter  filched  from  Rome  of  those  fixed  stars  which  shed  a  blue  light;  in  which  tri- 
gone is  piobably  ihe  natural  parent  of  fluidity  and  vaporization,  as  caloric  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun. — Confound  Peg.  and  Rosa  : — they  have  again  plunged  out  of  the  solar  system. 

115  It  lias  been  noticed  that  force,  the  result  of  mere  pressure,  in  the  exercise  of  the  tactile  sense, 
conveys  its  impulse  by  the  whole  moleculae  w  hich  constitute  the  nervous  fibiillae  of  the  part.  But  if  the 
force  result  from  intruded  caloric,  the  impulse  is  conveyed  through  and  by  the  atmospherical  calcic  of 
the  same  moleculae,  and  the  sensation  is  that  of  heat;  if  it  result  from  intruded  frigoric,  the  impulse  is 
conveyed  through  and  by  tue  atmospherical  frigoric  ot  the  same  moleculae,  and  the  sensation  is  that  of 
cold.  These  are  called  sensations  of  temperature ;  and  the  sense  which  conveys  them  may  properly 
enough  be  called  the  sense  of  feeling,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sense  of  touching. 

lib.  In  the  action  of  temperature,  or  in  tne  exercise  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  as  caloric  is  intruded  into 
the  nerves  of  a  part,  frigoric  must  be  extruded  from  the  nerves  of  the  same  part,  et  vice  versa.  But  when 
calorie  and  frigoric  are  both  at  the  same  time  intruded  into  a  part,  the  impulse  creates  not  a  sensation  of 
temperature,  but  one  of  light.  This  near  relationship  of  these  two  stimuli,  will  render  it  expedient  to 
view  them  together  presently. 

117.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate,  among  sensations  of  temperature,  those  which  are  properly  such, 
from  others  that  belong  to  the  families  of  pleasures  and  pains  ;  and  which  come  more  appropriately  under 
consideration  as  a  branch  of  symptomatology  Tbe  sceiching  pain  created  by  handling  frozen  mercury 
at  40  degrees  below  zero,  or  at  138  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  blood  :  is  scarcely  less  agonizing 
than  that  created  by  handling  hot  lead,  or  iron,  at  23G  degrees,  which  is  13S  degrees  nlmvc  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood.  In  both  cases  blisters  are  raised,  the  skin  is  corrugated  and  soon  disorganized,  and 
the  pain  is  intense :  but  this  pain  announces  damage  to  structure — it  is  a  morbid  phenomenon  ;  and  it  is 
not  one  of  healthy  customary  sensation. 

1 18.  The  modifications  of  impulse  n  hich  create  modifications  of  sensation,  vary  only  by  such  slight 
and  delicate  shades  ihat  it  will  be  expedient,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  view  them  in  juxtaposition, 
to  notice  those  of  several  of  the  external  senses  together,  or  at  the  same  time.  All  healthy  sensations 
are  the  results  of  inter-molecular  motion,  or  rather  of  a  mere  impulse  to  move,  in  the  atmospheies  of 
the  constituent  moleculae  of  the  nerves  of  sense.  But,  reader,  you  must  think  a  bit,  as  well  as  read  ;  or 
it  will  be  of  no  use  for  me  to  write  the  revelations  of  St.  Anthony's  microscope. 

119.  In  the  sense  of  touch,  pressure  causes  an  approximation  of  the  centres,  or  an  impulse  to  approxi- 
mate, in  whole  molecuke,  as  they  are  lineally  arranged  in  a  fibril  of  tubular  neurine  ;  but  without  an 
effort  of  instantaneous  resilition.  If  there  were  an  effort  of  instantaneous  resilition  after  the  approxi- 
mation, the  impulse,  instead  of  creating  a  sensation  of  touch,  would,  at  least  in  nerves  short  enough 
and  soft  enough  to  communicate,  in  tact,  such  an  impulse  to  the  brain,  create  a  sensation  of  sound.  An 
impulse  which  causes  approximation  and  instantaneous  resilition,  altnnately,  rapidly,  in  whole  tnole- 
culse,  constitutes  sonorous  vibrations.  In  feeling,  the  central  and  atmospherical  nuclei  of  the^same 
lineally  arranged  moleculae,  remain  fixed  ;  and  their  interstitial  caloric  or  fiigoric,  either  alone,  conveys 
the  impulse.  The  impulse  acts  lineally,  between,  through  and  among  thos<  ■  and  as  either  caloric 
or  frigoric  moves,  or  only  tends  to  move,  centripetally,  or  towards  the  brain,  the  other  moves,  or  only 
tends  to  move,  centrifugally,  or  from  the  brain.  The  atmospheres  of  the  moleculae,  whether  calorific  or 
frigorific,  which  carry  the  impulse,  expand  in  exact  proportion  to  the  impulse  which  they  convey  ;  and 
the  atmospheres  of  their  interchained  antagonists  contract,  in  an  exactly  correspondent  ratio.  In  seeing, 
the  central  and  atmospherical  nuclei  of  the  constituent  moleculas  of  the  optic  nerves  also  remain  per- 

d :  iind  the  impulse  of  light  is  conveyed  by  their  interstitial  caloric  and  fiigoric,  both  at  the  same 
time,  in  tfo  eetion.     The  impulse  of  light  tends  to  distend  the  atmospheres  of  both  calorific  and  fri- 

gorific moleculae  at  the  same  time  ;  a'ndtheri  therj  and  it  is  consequently  convi  yed,  as  if 

l,il  i  matter,  in  inelastic  tubes,  to  the  brain.     This  is  precisely  the  case  in  white  light,  and  very 

nearly  also  in  green  color ;  but  in  colored  light,  the  impulse  conveyed  by  interstitial  caloric,  is,  to  that 
conveyed  by  interstitial  frigoric,  never  quite  equal — it  is  always  more  or  less;  and  there  will  be  some 
augmentations  of  volume  in  that  atmosphere,  whether  calorific  or  frigorific,  which  conveys  the  stronger 
impulse  ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  exactly  correspondent  decrease  of  volume  in  that  of  its  antagonist, 
conveying  the  weaker  impulse.  But  even  in  the  weaker  one,  there  must  be  force  of  antagonism  sulli- 
cient  to  convert  the  nervous  fibrillae  into  nearly  inelastic  tubes;  or  the  impulse  wculd  fail  to  commu- 
nicate a  sensation  of  color,  and  would  give  one  of  temperature  only— as  is  the  case  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, on  the  verge  of  the  red,  just  without  the  range  of  the  colored  spectrum.  The  impulses  which 
creite  the  sensation  called  red,  augment  the  calorific  atmospheres;  those  which  create  the  sensation  of 
violet,  augment  the  frigorific  atmospheres;  and  the  atmospheres  of  their  interchained  antagonists,  in 
each  case,  is  decreased  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  When  the  equilibrium  which  is  maintained  by 
these  antagonistical  forces,  has  been  thus  warped,  by  either  color,  in  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerves, 
(the  retina,)  it  will  regain  its  normal  condition  on  removal  of  the  stimulus,  (as  on  closing  the  eyelid- ;) 
and  in  doing  so,  it  will  yield  the  phenomenon  called  occular  spectra.— The  relative  impulses  conveyed  by 
interstitial  caloric  and  frigoric,  to  create  sensations  of  the  prismatic  colors  and  of  temperatures,  may  be 
approximately  represented,  in  tabular  form,  as  follows  : 


Cold 

Violet 

Indigo 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow 

Orange 

Red  . 

Heat 

120.  When  noticing  the  co-agency  of  caloric  and  frigoric,  we  have  often  alluded  to  exceedingly 
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similar  characteristics;  and  we  have  recognized  them,  though  so  similar  in  many  feature*,  yet  brought 
constantly  into  antagonism  by  the  interchainment  of  the  constituent  molecultc  of  matter;  but  there  is 
one  other  point,  ihe  bambrx  zling  point  of  many  sages,  which  requires  yet  to  be  noticed.  The  violet 
rays  of  light,  consisting  of  impulses  of  which  seven  eighths  are  conveyed  by  frigoric.  are  the  most  re- 
frangible  ;  and  the  red  rays,  consisting  of  impulses  of  which  seven-eighths  are  conveyed  by  caloric,  are 
the  least  refrangible;  but  the  rays  of  both  kinds,  red  and  violet,  are  bent  toward  the  centre  of  any  mass, 
or  toward  the  centre  of  the  globe,  on  entering  it  from  a  rarer  medium.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
concentration  of  caloric  leads  to  fusion,  fluidity,  vaporization,  &c. ;  and  the  concentration  of  trigone 
lends  to  fixity  or  solidity.  These  circumstances,  and  many  others,  depend  on  the  constitution  of  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere:  the  earth  is  the  reservoir  of  frigoric,  its  atmosphere  of  caloric.  A  tree  has 
i's  toots,  which  are  its  intestines,  in  the  earth,  the  reservoir  of  frigoric  ;  and  its  leaves,  which  are  its 
lungs,  in  the  air,  the  reservoir  of  caloric  ;  and  these  two,  balance  each  other,  and  maintain  the  equili- 
brium of  vegetable  life,  through  the  whole  tree.  When  such  phenomena  as  evaporation  take  place, 
whether  of  water  or  other  liquids,  the  calorie  which  is  undergoing  a  modification  of  arrangement 
with  the  steam  or  vapor;  but  the  frigoric,  during  the  transition  of  state. 
into  the  mass.  This  mode  of  retreat  of  frigoiic  has  hitherto  eluded  the  prying  sa?acity  of  experi- 
mentalists ;  but  they  hav<>  caught,  caloric,  again  and  again,  whilst  doing  its  work.  When  water  in  a 
watch  glass,  placed  over  another  vessel  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  both  placed  in  an 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  is  frozen  by  the  evaporation  which  ensues,  the  caloric  goes  with  the 
vapor;  but  the  frigoric  retreats  into  the  water  in  the  watch  glass,  and  converts  it  intj  ice.  When 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  any  other  case,  takes  place,  the  vapor  carries  with  it 
the  caloric  which  just  prior  was  in  the  fluid,  and  was  fixed  there  by  the  interchainment  of  the  moleculae 
iB  whose  atmospheres  it  dwelt ;  but  the  frigoric  of  the  same  fluid,  so  soon  as  it  is  liberated  from  its  in- 
terchainment with  its  antagonist,  retreats  instantly  centripetally  or  towards  its  own  reservoir.  Those 
phenomena  which  are  relied  on  to  support  the  hypothesis  tha'  cold  is  only  the  negation  of  heat,  are  in- 
stances chiefly  of  this  habit  of  frigoric  of  retreating  centripetally,  or  into  the  freezing  liquid,  or  into  the 
more  solid  of  the  two  characters  of  matter  concerned  in  such  changes. 

121.  Odor  and  savor,  as  stimuli  of  the  senses  smelling  and  tasting,  consist  of  impulses  communicated 
to,  and  conveyed  by,  atmospherical  nuclei;  the  central  nuclei  remaining  fixed.  These  impulses  are 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  additional  atmospherical  nuclei,  from  fragrant  and  sapid  matter. 

122.  When  the  atmospheres  of  compound  moleculre  are  being  charged  with  several  varieties  of  mole- 
cular as  bv  the  absortion  of  what  are  called  soluble  substances  in  a  suitable  menstruum,  a  vast  variety  of 
chemical  phenomena  ensue;  but  of  all  these  the  most  interesting  to  the  psychologist  are  those  which 
take  place  in  the  moisture  upon  the  schneiderian  membrane  and  the  papillse  of  the  tongue,  and  create 
the  sensations  of  odor  and  savor. 

123.  Although  electric  fluid  and  galvanic  fluid  consist  of  simple  moleculre,  yeUhe  two  fluids  differ,  in 
the  phenomena  which  they  produce  ;  and  odor  and  savor,  although  they  both  consist  of  the  very  same, 
yet  they  differ  rn  precisely  the  same  way  and  ratio.  Eledric  fluid  is  ordor,  anil  you  can  smell  it  :  and 
galvanic  fluid  is  savor,  and  you  can  taste  it.— The  experimental  philosopher,  like  a  greyhound,  follows 
his  game  only  by  the  eye  ;  and  a  greyhound,  in  pursuit  of  a  hare,  will  sometimes  run  his  head  against 
a  stump  or  an  emmet  bank,  perform  a  summersault,  at  the  ri^k  of  a  broken  neck,  and.  sitting  upon  his 
tail  and  staring  contrary  wav  to  that  which  the  game  is  running,  will  look,  in  his  bewilderment,  as 
grave  a  fool  as  any  philosopher. 

124  The  phenomena  which  result  from  the  nuclei  of  moleculse  being  partially  free  to  obey  their  ini- 
tial attraction— that  is  to  say,  from  nuclei  being  not  entirely  fixed  in  the  atmospheres  of  any  interchained 
moleculce-as  in  magnetism,  electricity,  galvanism,  (dor,  savor,  (overlooking  the  motions  of  the  neural 
aura  the  while.)  present  a  series  of  apparently  enigmatical  mutations;  but  thev  are  all  governed  by  the 
initial  attraction  of  each  individual  nucleus.  Each  little  fellow  has  an  endowment  of  specific  power, 
quite  his  own  ;  and  according  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  he  will  act.     I 

If,  by  this  reciprocation,  he  be  urged 
towards  a,  with  a  force  equal  to  2,  and  towards  b,  with  a  force  equal  to  1,  he  will  move,  (if  he  can,* or 
as  antagonism  will  permit,)  or  tend  to  move,  towards  a,  with  a  foice  equal  to  1.— This  is  simple  enough  : 
and,  also,  ample  enough  for  all  things. 

125.  _  In  the  earth's  atmosphere,  partially  free  nuclei,  (called  magnetic  fluid.)  are  retained  about  the 
earth,  instead  of  bung  centrifugally  hurled  oil"  into  space  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  because  the 
density  of  attracting  points,  with  which  thev  reciprocate  attraction,  increases  towards  the  cpntre  of  the 
earth— it  is,  in  short,  little  else  than  a  modification  of  gravity,  which  retains  them.  Aho  the  same  in- 
crease of  density  in  attracting  points,  causes  their  congregation  about  the  poles  of  the  earth,  about  certain 
localities  called  magnetic  poles,  about  magnets  and  magnetized  iron. ami  about  other  bodies  When 
electric  fluid  is  extruded  from  its  latent  state  in  glass  or  rosin,  and  hurled  for  a  small  distance  into  the 
Circumjacent  a>r,  it  is  retained  about  conductors  by  the  same  initial  attraction  of  each  individual  nucleus- 
and  some  of  these  nuclei  occupy,  or  form  a  stratum  like  galvanic  fluid,  between  the  circumjacent  air  and 
the  con.luctor.— VVlirn  galvanic  fluid  is  developed  by  chemical  action,  from  its  latent  state  in  the  atmos- 
pheres ol  interchained  moleculre,  it  occupies  or  forms  a  stratum  between  the  surface  of  some  conductor 
SdeBtical'wYtheiecf*  "fl"'-  J*  '"""* '"'  "  bec0meB  »nsinuated  Lnto  the  surrounding  air,  and  then  becomes 


ten  grains  of  S^r  minui.'  ""  "llCtl  WUh  n  impuUe'  8altod  ^  **  thc  "»*-*»  of  perhaps 

Should  eve^cime'wit'hin'^huV!16  .'^"V^r  miCloi  1Web  W6M  emitted  »*  th«  "WAta  <*  *»*»  «**> 
it  would  be  e  sTnt  a  that  tt t  ,  *"?,£'  an.y  on?.s  ,,os<>- ln  order  that  i(  ,,,;1V  ^  S,"H<  I  ™v  »">">  than 
at  the  J tc's  t  a  f  < lih^if"1'!1  'T"0  whiph  a,'°  "imultaneously  escaping  from  the  rush  liKht 
charactr  a,  &(  "  ou  d  nn?  o  ,  T  br  det«cted  by  anv  ^.rument  at  ten  yards  off  except  in  their 
cnaiactci  as  light,,)  should  at  rive  at  the  retina  of  someone's  eyes,  n  order  that  it  may  be  seen  The  im- 
pulse, and  that  alone,  is  essential  in  both  cases;  ami  so  beautifully  elastic  ami  se,  s ?  V,  fc  the  anti  on  m 
between  the  constituent  molecules,  which  governs  these  impulses,  that  thc  impu  se  called  li*ff  JKS 
cd  the  distance  of  the  earth  horn  the  sun  in  eight  minutes.  "npmse,  caued  bght,  is  squirt 
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123.  If  the  nuclei  emitted  from,  and  rendered  free  by,  a  fragrant  body,  (say  a  rose.)  were  of  one  family 
only,  whether  calorific  or  frigorifie,  they  would  create  an  electrical  atmosphere  about  t  iat  b  •  y,  instead 
of  an  impulse  called  odor.  There  must  be  some  of  each- family  emitted  simultaneous/y ;  and  in  propor- 
tions varying  according  to  the  odor.  Each,  therefore,  prevents  the  other  from  entering,  augmenting  and 
becoming  latent  in,  the  atmospheres  of  die  moleculse  of  its  own  family  in  the  surrounding  air ;  and  the 
joint  effort  of  the  two,  which  constitutes  the  impulse  called  odor,  is  propagated  to  a  considerable  distance 
around. 

129.  If  the  nuclei  emitted  by  a  fragrant  body  could  become  latent  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  moleculse 
which  constitute  the  surrounding  medium,  (as  air,)  they  would  not  communicate  any  sensation  of  odor 
to  a  nose  at  one  foot  distanca  :  they  would  at  once  become  savor;  and  if  the  surrounding  medium  were 
a  liquid  instead  of  a  gas  or  gases,  they  would  yield  the  sensations  of  taste  on  application  to  the  tongue. 

130.  In  sapid  matter,  these  nuclei  dwell  in  the  atmospheres  of  i's  constituent  moleculce—  as  they  do 
also  in  zinc,  copper,  ami  other  materials  of  which  galvanic  piles  are  formed — and  when  such  matter  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  wet  tongue,  they  pass  from  the  atmospheres  of  its  constituent  moleculse  into 
those  of  the  saliva  or  moisture  of  the  tongue.  An  impulse  is  thus  originated  in  close  contact  with  the 
papillae  of  the  tongue;  and  it  is  communicated  through  the  gustatory  nerves  to  the  brain. 

131.  Whet  sapid  matter  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  combinations  on  chemical  principles  ensue,  between 
its  constituent  moleculce  and  those  of  the  'saliva  ;  and  these  combinations  ate  very  extensively  modified  by 
mere  mechanical  pressure,  and  multifarious  admixtures.  The  atmospherical  nuclei  are  liberated  from 
their  latent  state,  precisely  as  they  are  in  a  galvanic  pile,  and  also  as  they  are  from  food  undergoing  gas- 
tric digestion  to  afford  a  supply  of  the  neural  aura.  Tasting  is,  in  short,  only  the  beginning  of  gastric 
digestion. 

132  Tasting  is  the  beginning  of  gastric  digestion  in  the  mouth  ;  and  smelling  is  the  beginning  of  pul- 
monary digestion  in  the  nostrils.  Tasting  and  smelling  are  sentinels  on  duty,  to  welcome  friends  and 
ward  off  foes ;  the  former  lor  the  protection  of  gastric  digestion ;  the  latter  for  the  protection  of  pulmona- 
ry digestion. 

133.  The  stimulus  of  the  seventh  sense  is  a  secretion  within  the  body.  The  other  senses  are  subser- 
vient to  the  preservation  of  the  individual ;  the  seventh  is  subservient  to  procreation,  requiring  dual  re- 
cipiocation,  for  the  production  of  new  beings. 

134.  This  sense  is  commingled  with  emotional  feeling,  and  it  presents  exceedingly  interesting  subjects 
of  contemplation,  upon  whicli  a  large  volume  might  be  written.  Bin  it  will  be  expedient  here  to  remark 
only  that  the  production  of  sexual  difference,  called  male  and  female,  by  the  same  parents,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  the  individuals  concerned  cannot  recognise  as  being  in  any  way  dissimilar,  will  be  dis- 
covered to  depend  on  the  prior  insulation,  at  the  moment  of  impregnation,  of  a  pair  or  set  of  calorific 
moleculse  and  the  subordinate  insulation  of  a  set  of  f rigor i fie  moleculse,  for  the  one  sex  ;  and  the  prior 
insulation  of  a  set  of  frigorifie  moleculse  and  the  subordinate  insulation  ot  a  set  of  calorific  moleculse,  for 
the  contrary  sex. — The  subject  is  not,  however,  over  suitable  for  our  present  essay. 

135.  Bodily  pleasures  and  pains  come  more  appropriately  under  consideration  as  symptoms  of  diseases — 
as  vowels  in  the  alphabet  ot  symptomatology— and  they  will  therefore  not  be  noticed  in  the  present 
Glimpse. 

136.  tfn  closing  this  third  Glimpse,  it  may  be  observed,  that  our  views  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
directed  to  phenomena  which  transpire  exteriorly  to  the  animal  frame.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  penetrate 
the  interior — to  gallop  our  stud  up  and  down  the  nerves  of  living  beings— to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
diseases  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  remedies.  Bodily  pleasures,  bodily  pains  and  periodicity,  as  lead- 
in**  morbid  phenomena,  are  chiefly  to  be  noticed.  These,  however,  are  sufficient  to  yield  "Glimpses," 
such  as  the  annals  of  medical  philosophy  have  never  yet  recorded;  and  the  juvenile  iE<culapius  who 
can  comprehend  my  excursive  random  glimpses,  will  recognize  visions  of  glory  to  medical  science  that 
would  justify  any  paroxysm  of  rhapsody  into  which  his  mind  may  be  hurried. 


GLIMPSE  THE  FOURTH. 


the  a 


137.  In  perfect  health,  every  part  of  the  body  receives  a  specific  amount  of  arterial  blood,  charged  with 
....e  arterial  aura  ;  am!  also  a  specific  amount  of  neural  aura,  brought  by  the  nerves  of  the  part ;  and  these 
are  both  used  up  by  the  healthy  func  ion  of  each  part.  But  if  the  amount  of  either  arterial  aura  or  neu- 
ral aura  sent,  or  brought  to  any  part  of  the  body,  exceed  this  healthy  or  specific  amount ;  or  if  it  fall  short 
of  it  •  or  if  it  be  not  wed  up  by  the  function  of  the  part ;  some  modification  of  disease  will  ensue. 

138-  Phlegmonous  inflammation  furnishes  an  example  of  arterial  aura  brought  in  execs*  to  parts  in- 
flamed. Syncope  from  hemorrhage,  shows  the  character  of  a  deficient  supply  of  the  arterial  »«"•  Con- 
vulsions afford  instances  of  neural  aura  sent  in  excess  to  muscular  structures ;  and  paralysis  affords  an  in- 
stance of  a  deficient  supply  of  neural  aura  to  the  same  structures.  When  tbe  neural  aura  which  is  sent  to 
anv  organ  is  not  used  up  by  its  fund  ion,  it  is  reflected,  or  thrown  back  into  the  nervous  system :  hysteria 
i,  a  remarkable  instance,  in  which  the  neural  aura,  which  should  be  used  up  by  the  function  of  the  ute- 
rus, is  thrown  back  into  the  nerves  :  and  convejed  by  them,  in  excess,  to  various  parts,  in  the  muscles 
causing:  convulsions.  ,  ,  .  .  ,. 

139  Besides  these  extreme  cases  of  morbid  condition,  there  are  many  less  conspicuous  aberrations, 
and  various  morbid  modifications,  to  which  the  distribution  of  the  arterial  aura  and  neural  aura,  through 
the  animal  system  is  exposed  ;  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  all  these  deviations  from  health,  is  very  es- 
sential to  the  successful  treatment  of  diseases.  .     . 

1 10  The  equilibrium  of  life,  in  man.  animals,  vegetables,  down  to  the  least  perfectly  organized  exist- 
pnee  is  a  balance  of  two  attractions,  acting  in  antagonism,  by  the  interchaiwmevt  oj  the  constituent  moleculce 
of  matter— being  modifications  of  that  which  appertains  in  water,  and  other  fluids,  to  uphold  their 
characteristics.^  anima,e  and  inanimate,  infinite  sense  bestows  and  upholds  initial  attraction.    Its 

fiZ  modification  is  the  result  of  congregating  many  nuclei  about  one  governing  nucleus,  to  form  com- 
n„,„  moleculce  These  being  of  two  kinds,  calorific  and  frigorifie,  become  interchained;  creating 
™  antagonism  which  maintains  the  characteristics  of  all  matter,  and  entirely  governs  all  physical  phe- 
""?  a  modification  of  this  antagonism,  under  which  one  of  the  antagomstioal  forces  is  in- 
in  its  reservoir  the  air,  and  the  other  by  frigoric  in  its  reservoir  the  earth,  constitutes 
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cavities  of  the  body,  separated  by  a  diaphragm.  Pulmonary  digestion  influences  one  of  these  antaaro- 
nistical  forces;  gas'ric  digestion  the  other;  and  this  modification  of  the  same  antagonism  is  ca  led  the 
equilibrium  of  animal  life.  In  plants  and  tiers,  these  functions  are  not  exceedingly  dissimilar:  in 
them  the  leaves  serve  for  lungs,  and  the  roots  for  stomach  .  . 

142  Vegetables  live,  and  grow,  and  propagate  their  species,  as  distinctly  as  do  animals  and  man; 
but  they  have  not  will,  and  powei  of  locomotion,  nor  external  senses,  as  have  man  and  animals.  Ani- 
mal life,  therefore  enjoys  some  sup  raddition  to  vegetable  life;  and  in  virtue  of  whtc:i  it  can  govern,  to 
a  limned  extent,  the  equilibrium  of  li  e:  animals  enjoy  senses,  and  possess  powers  ol  locomotion— 
they  can  seek  pleasures  and  avoid   pains,  in  infinitely  varying  degrees. 

143.  If  a  crow  be  hatched  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  a  fish  be  spawned  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  a 
pig  be  littered  in  a  sty.  or  a  pjince  be  born  upon  a  down  bed,  each  receives,  from  Ihe  font  of  infinite 
sen-e,  a  finite  amount  of  sense,  insulated  from  ihe  infinite— that   a  'laed 

ite  —  In  man,  this  finite  amount  of  sense  is  called,  the  human  soul. 

14  1.  Like  its  omnipotent  and  omniscient  parent,  infinite  sense,  ('  the  spirit  of  power,*'  "the  spirit  of 
truth,"  'the  comforter,"  "the  Holy  Ghost,")   this  finite  amount  of  sense,  the  soul. 

between  the  constituent  moleculce  of  vesicular  neuiiue,  by  its  fiat  or  will;  and  in  governing  mat  attrac- 
tion, it  is  enabled  to  perceive  sensitive  impulses,  ami  every  vaiiefy  of  elementary  force  which  can,  in 
any  way,  act  upon  the  power  which  it  upholds.  By  governing  the  two  forces  in  antagonism  to  enn-ti- 
tutc  the  equilibrium  of  life,  the  soul  is  enabled  to  effect  the  developement,  from  its  latent  state,  of  neu- 
ral ama;  and  at  the  origin  of  any  nervous  fibriliae  that  wid,  through  the  insiiumentality  of  muscular 
contractions,  accomplish  its  designs. 

145.  In  perfect  animal  life,  we  have  to  recognize  three  modifications  of  antagonism  :  1st,  that  which 
is  bestowed  and  upheld  by  sense  infinite,  by  which  neurine,  and  other  living  animal  substances,  main- 
tain their  characteristics  as  malter,  win  ther  during  liie  or  after  death  ;  2diy.  that  which  is  upheld  and 
mollified  by  finite  sense,  and  in  virtue  i  f  which  we  peicr  ivc  sensitive  stimuli,  sleep,  perform  volitions, 
cogitate,  &c,  and  which  is  extinguished  by  death  ;  and  3Jly,  that  which  consists  of  pulmonary  anil 
gastric  digestions,  each  supporting  one  of  the  forces  in  antagonism  in  neurine.  This  last  also  expires 
at  death  and  it  is  particularly  subject  to  morbific  derangement  duiing  life.— There  are,  moreover,  many 
lecil  antagonisms  going  on  in  functional  organs — as  in  muscles,  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c  ,  &c,  but  it  is  de- 
sirab'e  to  keep  them  out  of  the  present  category. 

146.  Not  knowing  any  suitable  term  in  use  to  express  the  acquisition  of  simple  calorific  moleculce  by 
the  arterial  blood  in  passing  through  and  leaving  the  lungs,  when  the  same  aresepara'ed  fiom  inspired 
air  by  pulmonary  or  thoiacic  digestion,  I  have  heretofore  called  the  act.  tht  i  :i  older  to 
distinguish  this  act  from  the  act  of  the  separation  of  carhon,  azoie,  &c,  from  venous  blood  on  enteting 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  called  tciation.  And  to  express  the  acquisition  of  simple  frigorific  moleculae, 
by  the  sympathetic  nerves  distributed  over  the  stomach  and  intestines,  when  the  said  mo  ecu  ae  aie 
separated  from  food,  drink  and  medicine,  by  gastric  or  abdominal  digestion,  I  have  used  the  term  neu- 
rosis.— The  arterial  serosis,  a  result  of  pulmonary  digestion  ;  and  the  neural  ffi'  o-is,  a  result  of  gasti  ic 

digestion;  balance  each other,  or  act   in  antagonism,    throughout  tin  -     Tne    neuiineof 

variously  dispersed  ganglia  are  centres  for  these  antagonisms  almost  the  same  as  in  vegetable  life;  but  in 
the  neurine  of  the  hemi^pheiical  ganglia  especially  they  modify,  momentarily,  and  in  multitudinous 
modes  and  degrees,  thj  equilibrium  of  life. 

117.  A  full  meal  of  generous  food,  free  libations  of  ale,  w  ne,  brandy  or  alcoholic  liquors  of  various 
kinds,  opium  and  other  narcotics,  inert  "/serosis;  and  supply  the  neural  aura  in 

which  presses  upon  the  equilibrium  of  nle  lor  accommodation,  in  vesicular  i  eurine  :  and  if  the  ar  er  at 
serosis  he  notat  the  same  time  augmented  to  ba'ance  the  neural,  tic  individual  >ci<  and  sr,o;e 

like  a  bull  rog—  A  London  alderman,  alter  a  turtle  feast,  his  ledgers  being  altogetner  satisfactory,  and 
with  no  companion  but  a  wife  of  twenty  veais'  standing,  will  afford  an  illustration  in  point.  Bi.tifthe 
arterial  serosis  be  at  th  augmented   by  an  effort  of  the  soul,  so  as  fully  to  balance  the  neural 

terosis,  the  individual I  lives  double  life,  and  twice  at  once  Thus,  the  same  London  alderman,  after  his 
turtle  feast,  it  his  business  affairs  demand  vo  untary  mental  effort,  or  if  he  have  very  exciting  company, 
bee<  mes  capable  of  almost  superhuman  cogitation,  and  one  of  the  most  facetious  beings  livi-  g. 

148     Whin  the  neural  83  osis  is  augmented  as  above,  it  the  arterial  wosis  be  also  d  by  breath- 

ing iaughmg  pas  iir  pure  oxygen,  the  individual  becomes  half  frantic,  his  imagination  poetical,  and  '-his 
eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling."     It  the  balance  be  effected  simply  '  of  the  ci  rebral  arte- 

ries, a  temp  nary  phrensy,  conspicuously  like  pbrenitis,  ensues— a  morbid  condition,  in  which  neaily 
the  same  circumstances  appertain. 

1  1.)  In  the  last,  stage  of  fevers,  inflammations,  and  in  many  dise;  ses  prior  to  death,  coma,  and  what 
is  called  the  comatose  state,  is  noticed:  this  stale  results  from  the  art  by 

an  excess  of  neural  aura,  throughout  the  venous  blood  a  d  the  whole  nervous  system;  which  mural 
aura  presses  for  accommodation  in  vesicular  neurine;  but  ineffectually,  because  that  is  already  super- 
saturated. 

150  II  lb'1  arterial  ;rrosis  be  weakened,  w\ty  'nspiri  g  the  vapors  of  sulphuric  tr-ther,  or  of  chloro- 
form, even  without  an)  disturbance  ol  the  neural  serosis,  the  latti  r  win  obtain  an  ascendency  ;  and  a 
Btateof  coma,  with  insensibility  to pam,  will  he  the  consequence.  To  administer  brandy  or  other  alco- 
holic I  quors,  or  opium,  or  a  lull  meal,  or  to  do  any  other  thin-  which  would  considerably  augment  the 
neural  serosis,  prior  to  breathing  chloroform  or  vapors  of  83  hi  i.  ihe  equilibrium 

of  life. 

LSI      If  the  arterial  serosis  he  for  a  moment  totalli  as  on  breathing  azote,  or  carbonic  acid 

gas,  or  any  gas  that  ver)  greedily  appropiiates  all  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  the  equilibrium  of  life  will 
be  instan'ani  ou-lv  destroyed. 

152      If  the  arterial  EBrosls  be  augnu  nttd,  so  as  to  preponderate,  whether  by  breathing;  laughing 
pure  oxygen,  or  by  compressing  common   atmospheric  air  in   the  lungs,  as    when   we    strive    to  force 
thought,  or  by  burned  pulmonary  ciiculation,  much  like  as  from  increased  action  of  the  cerebral  arte- 
ries as  in  nhrenitlS,  furious  mama.  &c.,  even  ,t   the   neural  aroses  he  not  di-turbed,  it  will   he 
for  the  individual  to  go  to  sleep  ;  this  condition  pri  sents  an  obstacle  to  the  neural  aura  becoming  latent  m 
vehicular  neurine,  which  is  indispensable  to  sleep. 

153.  We  have  now  noticed  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
preponderance  of  either  eerosis,  m  cerebral  substance ;  but  th-  equilibrium  of  life  appertains  in  all  the 
organs  throughout  the  body,  and  is  essential  to  the  integrity  ol  their  functions.  The  whole  animal 
structure  is  very  beautifully  contrived  to  keep  the  arterial  aura  and  the  neuial  aura  from  acting  each 
upon  the  other  until  they  meet  in  the  dlflfi  rent  organs  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  arteries  8J  d  nerves; 
Where  they  come  into  antagonism  again,  to  fulfil  the  functions  ol  the  organ,  be  it  whatever  it  may. 

154.  When  the  arterial  blood  is  passing  out  from  the  capillary  arteries  into  the  capillary  veins,  the 
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arterial  aura  is  brought  into  contact  and  antagonism  with  the  neural  aura  which  is  brought  to  the  same  point 
by  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  the  part.  The  neural  aura,  (simple  frignrific  moleculoe.) 
unites  with  the  blood  ;  and  it  expels  the  pure  calorie,  (to  furnish  animal  hea>,)  which  dwelt,  until  now, 
in  the  atmospheres  of  the  simple  calorific  moleculae,  constituting  the  arterial  aura;  and  this  pheno- 
menon effects  the  nitrification  of  the  blood,  or  renders  it  vr  nous. 

155.  We  have  just  expressed  the  healthy  functiow  of  |  aits  :  but  if  either  neural  auta  or  arterial  aura 
be  brought  in  excess  to  any  part,  some  disorder  or  di-ease  is  the  consequence.  If  the  neutal  auia  be 
sent  in  excess  to  any  organ,  so  that  it  be  not  used  up  by  the  function  of  the  part,  it  is  very  readily  reflected, 
or  propagated  back  into  the  whole  nervous  system,  by  influent  nerves  following  another  route  than  the 
One  by  which  it  was  brought;  and  causing  a  multitude  of  morbid  phenomena,  which  have  always  very 
much  puzzled  the  practical  phy>ician.  Hysteria  in  females,  as  has  been  already  named,  i-  a  conspicuous 
instance,  in  which  the  neural  auia,  supplied  through  the  ,  auda  equina  to  the  uterine  sjstcm,  when  tieely 
supplied  under  some  trifling  sexual  excitement,  and  which,  according  to  natuie.  ought  to  be  used  un  in 
paroxysms  of  sexual  delight,  in  uterine  secretions,  in  the  support  of  a  fa  <>,  in  the  formation  of 
milk,  tec,  being  unused  up,  is  thrown  upon  the  gieat  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  causing  violent  con- 
tractions of  the  stomach  or  globus  hystt  rims,  and  into  eveiy  ganglion  of  that  system,  whence  it  is  again 
reflected  into  innumerable  muscle*,  causing  universal  convul.-ions.  Again,  in  hysterias,  it  it  be  atteimt  (i 
by  a  suspension  of  the  uterine  se-cretion-,  all  the  s\  mptoms  of  hysteria  are  moie  or  less  plainly  shown  ; 
whereas,  if  n^steritis  be  attended  with  morbidly  increased  secretion  of  the  organ,  although  there  be  in- 
crea-ed  arterial  action,  yet  the  globus  hystericus  and  convulsions  are  superseded  ;  because  the  ncura  aura 
sent  to  the  organ  is  used  up  by  its  increased  secretion. 

156.  Inflammations  are  usually  regarded  as  phenomena  resulting  from  increased  arterial  ac'ion  of  the 
part;  but  generally,  in  such  cases,  a  morbid  influx  ol  neural  aura  to  the  part  affected,  precedes  the  in- 
creased anerial  action,  and  is  the  rause  of  it.  In  gout,  rheumatism,  odontalgia,  licdoloreoux,  and  evny 
species  of  neuralgia,  the  accompanying  increased  arterial  action  of  the  pait  affected,  is  preceded  by  a 
morbid  influx  of  neural  aura,  which  liberates  more  than  an  ordinary  quantity  of  ealoric  from  the  arte- 
rial blood  traversing  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  causes  pain,  heat  and  increased  arterial  action  But  t tie 
disease  bein^  once  set  up,  that  is  to  say,  the  increased  arterial  action  being  o  ce  established,  there  is  then 
an  increased  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  charged  with  arterial  aura,  brought  to  and  through    he  part. 

157.  When  secreting  organs  become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  they  are  sometimes  self  relieved  by 
what  has  been  called  the  vis  medicatrix  natural  ;  or,  in  these  cases,  by  their  natural  function  running 
wild,  and  secretin*/  in  excess,  so  as  to  use  up  the  morbid  influx  of  both  neural  aura  and  arterial  aura 
brought  to  the  part.  Tne  schneiderian  membrane  in  common  catanh,  the  lining  membrane  of  ihe 
trachea  in  croup,  that  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  bronchitis,  that  of  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  are  familiar 
instances.  But  on  other  occasions,  instead  of  an  incteased  secretion  resulting  from  this  morbid  condi- 
tion, the  function  of  the  organ  becomes  quit  :  and  the  neural  aura  sent  to  the  ttigan,  instead 
of  being  used  up,  is  reflected  back  into  tne  nervous  system  ;  and  creates  pyrexial  phenomena  more  or 
less  distressing.  Hepaitis  and  renitis,  accompanied  by  non-secretion,  or  by  diminished  instead  of 
increased  secretion  of  bile  and  urine,  are  familiar  instances 

15S  Vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  called  miasmata,  contagion,  &c,  when 
received  into  the  living  body,  cause  the  suspension  of  secretion  in  different  organs,  without  preceding 
inflammation.  When  the  neural  aura  which  those  organs  use  up  in  health,  i^  thus  reflected  back  into 
the  nervous  system,  it  creates  very  formidable  pyrexial  symptoms.  Piague,  Asiatic  cholera,  small  pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  bilious  fevers,  &c,  present  an  awful  phalanx  of  morbid  conditions  so  created. 

159.  A  morbid  condition  is  sometimes  slowly  cteited  by  the  newly  developed  neural  aura  being  not 
carried  freely  of  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  It  requires  to  be 
drawn  off  from  those  organs  as  it  is  developed  ,  and  to  be  carried  to  medullary  substance  throughout 
the  encepha'o  i,  medulla  oblongata,  medulla  spinalis,  and  all  the  lesser  ganglia  ;  and  from  their  neuriiie 
to  be  retlected  to  all  involuntary  muscles,  to  voluntary  muscles  also  to  maintain  their  ordinary  tonicity, 
to  nil  secreting  organs  to  perfect  their  functions,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  liv  ng  frame  to  support  growth 
and  change  ;  and  if  it  b°  not  drawn  iff  from  the  stomach  and  in'estines  freely  as  it  is  developed,  and  used 
dp  for  these  various  purposes,  a  train  of  morbid  phenomena  ensues.  The  overfed  idle  section  of  the 
c  mmunity,  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  this  class  of  morbid  phenomena,  under  the  names  of  the 
blues,  nervousness,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  &c  ;  and  the  potent  efficacy  of  moderate  feeding,  and  a 
little  cheerful  hard  work,  like  a  jolly  good  foxchase,  to  draw  off  and  use  up  their  supeifluous  neural 
aura,  is  fami  iar  to  most  of  such  valetudinarians. 

160.  Having  grouped  together  several  morbid  phenomena  which  result  from  the  irregular  distribution 
of  the  neural  aura,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glimpse  at  bodily  pleasuies  and  pains:  th\se  are  kindred 
phenomena,  and  require  to  be  noticed  together. 

161.  B  idily  pleasures  and  bodily  pains  depend  on  different  modifications  of  elementary  force,  propagated 
to,  and  acting  against,  the  equilibrium  of  life,  maintained  by  the  soul. — If  that  force  act  moderately  and 
gently,  so  as  to  prop  up  the  equdibrium  of  life,  and  so  as  to  support  the  sami  without  any  effort  from  the 
soul,  it  temporarily  relieves  the  soul  so  far  from  duty,  and  is  felt  as  bodily  pleasure.  If,  however,  lhat 
force  act  violently,  so  as  to  require  additional  or  even  desperate  effort  on  Die  part  of  the  soul  to  preserve 
or  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  life,  it  is  felt  as  bodily  pain. 

162.  One  instance  of  bodily  pleasure  is  that  of  *•  scratching  where  it  itches."  When  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  first  turnpike  road  in  Scotland,  and  erected  mile  posts,  ihe 
natives  supposed  lhat  his  Grace  erected  the  same  as  rubbing  posts  for  those  who  happened  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  itch  ;  and  one  suffering  Scot,  as  he  denuded  his  itch  pimples,  ejacula'ed  '■  God  bless  the  Dulse 
of  Argyle,"  and  thus  expressud,  at  once,  his  gratitude  for  the  supposed  boon,  and  "  the  pleasure  of 
scratching  where  it  itches."  A  scurfy  pig,  or  horse,  or  cow,  or  other  animal,  or  a  mangy  dog,  when 
scratched,  expresses, -carcaly  less  empn  ttcally,  "the  pleasure  of  scratching  w;heie  it  itches."  These 
unfortunates  are  said  to  have  no  soul :  they  must,  however,  have  something  to  maintain  th<;  equilibrium 
of  life  ;  and  the  said  something  can  feel  bodily  pleasures  and  pains. 

163  The  constant  irritation  of  itching  in  any  part,  worries,  teases  and  tires  the  soul,  to  superintend 
the  economy  of  that  part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  irritation  is  propagated  ;  and  when  that  constant 
irritation  is  superseded  by  a  distinct  scratch,  at  the  same  spot,  even  if  it  should  be  violent  enough  to 
create  some  little  pain,  it  modifies  the  duty  of,  and  rests  the  soul,  and  is  recognized  as  bodily  pleasure. 
The  cessation  of  a  long  continued  sound,  as  the  c  instant  rumble  of  carriages  in  a  much  frequented 
street,  or  of  any  other  too  long  continued  sensation  from  an  easily  endured  impulse,  affords  bodily 
pleasure  on  the  same  principle. 

164.  Tickling,  or  exciting  easily  endured  sensations  in  parts  which  usually  feel  nothing,  modifies  the 
duty  of  the  soul  in  superinteading  the  economy  of  that  part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  tickle  is  propa- 
gated ;  and  it  is  recognized  as  bodily  pleasure.   On  the  same  principle,  gentle  rubbiug  with  rery  smooth 
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objects,  as  polished  marble,  hair  powder,  oily  liniments,  &c,  affords  bodily  pleasure  through  the  tac- 
tile ^ense.  •         ,  .     ...      . 

165.  The  sense  of  feeling,  of  which  temperature  is  the  stimulus,  furnisnes  also  some  bodily  pleasures. 
A  part  that  is  in  pain  from  cold,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  impulse  propagated  through  the  interstitial 
frigoric  of  the  nerves  of  feeling  presses  painfully  upon  the  equilibrium  of  life,  so  as  to  require  consider- 
able effort  on  the  part  of  the  suul  to  preserve  uninjured  the  economy  of  that  part  ot  the  brain  to  which 
the  impulse  is  propagated,  the  application  of  warmth  aids  the  soul,  and  relieves  it  of  duty;  and  the  re- 
sult is  felt  as  bodily  pleasure  On  the  Bame  principle,  when  an  impulse  propagated  through  interstitial 
caloric  of  the  same  nerves  becomes  painful,  the  application  of  cold  is  felt  as  bodily  pleasure.— The  Rus- 
sians, who  alternately  plunge  i  ito  baths  a  little  short  of  scalding,  and  then  roll  in  snow  below  zero,  act 
thus  to  cultivate  these  pleasures,  and  play  a  tune  upon  the  sense  of  feeling. 

166.  The  eye  anil  the  ear,  or  seeing  and  hearing,  are  more  particularly  designed  to  admit  ideal  plea- 
sures, such  as  beauty  of  ei  erj  kind  kindles,  to  minister  to  the  emotional  powers  of  the  soul:  they  fur- 
nish, nevertheless,  bodily  pleasures  in  some  degree. 

167  Light,  which  consists  neither  ot"  particles  projected  from  luminous  objects  like  shots  from  a 
fowling  piece,  nor  of  undulations  like  sound,  consists  of  an  impulse  of  the  nature  of  a  steady  conti 

,  propagated  through  and  by  intetstitial  caloric  and  frigoric,  both  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
direction.  Sunshine,  or  the  ligat  of  the  sun,  is  an  impulse  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  steady  pressure  upon  the 
perfectly  continuous,  incompressible,  and  inconceivably  elastic  media  which  occupy  the  pie  mm  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth,  resulting  from  the  attraction  subsisting  between  those  two  orbs  ;  but  the 
impulse  can  be  propagated  only  through  or  by  interstitial  caloric  and  frigoric,  and  not  by  of  the 

moleculae  in  which  these  dwell.  In  .very  variety  of  ordinary  combustion,  theie  is  always  an  impulse 
to  move,  in  both  interstitial  caloric  and  frigoric,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  direction  :  if  their  im- 
pulse to  move  acted  in  contrary  directions  it  would  constitute  a  phenomenon  of  temperature.— In  pars- 
ing, let  us  observe,  that  Newton's  laws  of  lLht  are  the  laws  of  impulse  propagated  through  highly 
elastic  medi  i  ;  and,  therefore,  they  suit,  to  admiration,  the  laws  by  which  impulse  squirts  fiom  the  sun 
to  the  earth  in  eight  minutes.  But  if  light  actually  consisted  of  infinitely  small  particles,  projected 
with  the  necessary  velocity,  "  the  solid  globe  and  all  that  it  inhabit."  would  be  leduced  to  an  impal- 
pable powder  in  half  a  day.  And  if  light  consisted  of  undulat  ons  like  sound,  which  requires  vibratory 
motion  in  the  central  nuclei  of  moleculae,  it  would,  like  sound,  never  travel  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  :  no  one  has  ever  yet  heard  the  thunder  of  the  sun,  nor  the  most  obstreperou 
of  the  -olelians.  Undulations  would  lie  neutralized,  after  a  relatively  short  journey,  as  in  sound  they 
are,  by  the  attraction  between  interchained  moleculae— the  very  ciicumstance  that  squirts  light,  With  its 
extreme  velocity  ;  and  yet  so  delicately  gentle  as  not  to  impart  motion  to  the  feeb  est  tuft  of  swan's 
down  upon  which  it  may  inpinge. 

IdS.  When  we  beholit  violet  color,  seven-eighths  of  the  impulse  of  light  are  conveyed  by  instertitial 
frigoric,  an  1  (Tne-eighth  by  interstitial  caloric;  and  when  we  behold  red  color,  this  relative  condition  is 
exactly  reversed  :  caloric  conveys  seven-eighths,  and  fiigoric  one- eighth,  of  the  impulse  of  light.  As  the  im- 
pulse conveyed  by  either  descends  from  seven  to  one  and  that  conveyed  by  its  antagonist  ascends  from  one 
to  seven,  all  the  prismatic  colors. will  be  successionally  perceived.  In  cases  of  ocular  spectra,  after  looking 
steadily  upon  bright  red,  the  atmospheres  of  the  calorific  moleculae  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  have 
been  augmented  bv  caloric  intruded  by  a  force  equal  to  seven,  and  the  atmospheres  of  the  interchained 
frigorific  moleculae  have  been  decreased  in  a  corresponding  proportion  by  extruding  frigoric;  and  if  we 
now  close  the  eyelids,  to  allow  the  moleculae  of  both  families  to  acquire  their  normal  condition,  or  return 
to  their  unexcited  state,  all  the  prismatic  colors  will  be  successionally  perceived,  becaust  they  I 
through  all  the  relative  conditio  in  prismatic  colors. 

169.  Such  being  the  mode  of  action  of  the  impulses  of  light  in  prismati  •  colors,  sense,  or  the  soul,  where 
it  upholds  the  equilibrium  of  life  at  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves,  must  be  squeezed  bv  these  impulses  in 
precisely  similar  relative  proportions;  and  on  beholding  red,  when  seven  t  ighths  of  the  impulse  of  light 
tend  to  augment  the  atm. spheres  of  the  calorific  moleculae,  ent  the  attraction  between 
the  interchained  frigorific  moleculae  to  a  force  equal  to  six-eighths,  (one-eighth  being  supported  b\  frigo- 
ric;,) to  preserve  the  economy  of  the  part,  or  maintain  uninjured  the  equilibrium  of  lile.  And  the  soul 
will  have  to  act  in  a  similar  mode,  in  reference  to  the  modifications  of  the  incident  impulses  of  light,  in 
all  the  other  prismatic  colors. 

170.  But  why  the  sensations  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet,  should  arise  in 
soul  under  the  appropriate  circumstances,  we  can  hy  no  manner  of  means  recognize  ;  any  more  than  we 
can  recognize  why  other  sensations  should  arise  in  soul  U  der  other  and  dissimilar  modifications  of  im- 
pulse. That  it  is  the  nature  or  power  of  an  immaterial  esse  nee,  like  sense,  to  be  so  affected  under  the 
appropriate  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  we  cannot  recognize  aught  for  one  gradation 
further.  We  will,  however,  nslc,  in  passing  this  point, —  if  such  be  the  capabilities  and  powers  of  finite 
sense,  what  may  be  tiie  capabilities  and  powers  of  infinite  sense,  the  font  whence  the  finite  is  derived? — 
Infidels  and  atheists  would  do  well  to  answer  the  question. 

171.  When  the  vision  is  wholly  tilled  by  one  e.  dor,  as  by  red,  on  beholding  a  glorious  sunset,  or  by 
green  on  beholding  a  field  of  thriving  young  wh  at,  or  by  blue  on  beholding  a  clear  sky  or  the  ocean 
occasionally,  a  sensation  of  bodily  pleasure  but  very  slight  indeed,  is  derived  through  the  eye ;  but  the 
soul  is  so  fully  occupied  by  emotional  delight  on  such  occasions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separately 
the  bodily  pleasure,  The  French  philosopher  who  constructe  I  an  ocular  harpsichord, by  wholl)  filling 
the  vision  with  different  prismatic  colors  in  alternations,  like  filling  the  ear  with  musical  notes  m  rapid 
succession,  m  ly  be  presumed  to  hare  enjoyed  an  appreciation  of  ibis  kind  of  bodily  pleasure  exceeding 

thai  Which  tails  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals. 

172.  The  ear,  or  the  sense  of  hearing,  affords  much  emotional  delight  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize 
the  bodily  pleasure  it  affords.  Any  one  note,  pei  se,  affords  bodily  pleasure,  as  does  any  one  color  to  the 
eye;  but  when  we  listen  to  music,  the  cadence,  rhythm,  harmony,  nub  dy,&C,  appeal  so  potently  io  the 
emotional  powers  of  the  soul,  that  we  can  scarcelj  recognize  the  bodilj   pleasures  afforded  bj  the  m 

173.  Sound,  the  stimulus  ol  hearing,  is  an  nnpul-e  propagated  through  Or  by  whole  motecu  Be— the  r 
centres  approach  dternately,  in  very  rapid  succession,  (called  vibrations;)  and  as  the  centres  of 
the  calorific  approach,  those  of  their  interchained  antagonists,  i he  frigorific,  recede,  ■  and  they 
thus  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  life  at  the  origin  of  the  j  of  the  auditory  nerves,  withouf  much 
effort  being  required  of  the  bouI  to  superintend  the  economy  oi  the  p  'it.  i  he  circumstances  rt  hich  gi\  e 
rise  to  bodily  pleasure,  a  relief  from  the  duly  oi  vigilant  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  almost 
continuously  appertain  at  the  origin  of  t best-  nerves  during  the  continuance  ol  agreeable  sounds ;  so  that 

those  sounds  -always  afford  some  bodily  |  lea-ure.      Bui  When  the  duly  of  the  soul  is 

I  varying,  accordingly  as  the  impulse  of  sound  acts  with  greater  or  less  stress  now  upon 
calorific  and  now  upon  frigorific  molcculic,  and  yet  always  with  such  safe  and  easy  gradations  and  trausi- 
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tions  that  the  soul  is  never  distressed  or  embarrassed,  it  becomes  delighted,  as  through  the  tactile  sense  by 
tickling,  beyond  the  ordinary  scale  of  enjoyme.t. 

174  The  Dose,  or  the  Bense  of  smelling,  affords  a  rich  supply  of  bodily  pleasures,  which  are  very  readdy 
recognized.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  artist  inclined  to  construct  a  nasal  harp  ichord,  to  play 
a  tune  upon  the  nose  ;  except  indeed  those  coarse  athletes,  called  pugilists,  may  be  said  to  evince  a  taste 
for  beating  a  tune  upon  noses. 

175.  Odor,  the  stimulus  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  consists  of  unfixed  calorific  and  frigorific  molecules, 
mostly  simple  like  electric  fluid;  but  nevertheless  they  may  be  also  binary,  ternary,  &c,  compound 
moleculae.  proi  I,  or  not  too  completely  fixed,  in  the  atmospheres  of  interchained  mole- 
cules, by  attraction  to  their  central  nuclei.  As  the  nuclei  of  such  odorous  molecu  ae  endeavor,  by  the  force 
of  their  initial  attraction,  to  penetrate  the  atmospheres  of  the  constituent  moleculae  of  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds a  fragrant  body,  they  cause  similar  nuclei  to  be  extruded,  in  proportion  as  they  succeed,  from  the 
atmospheres  of  other  constituent  moleculae  of  air,  being  of  the  same  lamily,  wherever,  withi.i  a  limited 
distance,  (say  one  hundred  yards,)  t  iere  exists  matter,  (like  the  juices  on  the  pituitary  membrane,)  that 
will  readily  receive  them  ;  and  thence  it  happens,  that  the  identical  nuclei  which  escape  from  a  fragrant 
body  may  never  travel  one  yard,  or  one  foot,  (except  the  air  in  which  they  are  entangled  be  wafted  away 
by  a  passing  breeze,)  from  the  body  wh.ch  emits  them  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  odor  operates  upon  schnei- 
derian  membranes  at  one  hundred  or  more  yards  distant. 

176.  As  the  nuclei  of  oderous  moleculae  are  absorbed  by  the  juices  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  they  pass 
through  those  juices  into  the  atmospheres  of  the  moleculae  which  constitute  the  terminations  of  the 
olfactory  nerves;  and  after  having  entered  those  atmospheres,  they  fall  to  their  central  nuclei,  by  initial 
attraction,  just  as  they  fall  to  conductors,  so  far  as  they  can,  in  electrical  atmospheres ;  or  just  as  occurs 
in  chemical  phenomena  of  solution  and  absorption. 

177.  The  odoious  nuclei  now  become  atmospherical  nuclei,  to  the  compound  moleculae  which  consti'j 
tute  the  terminations  of  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  and  in  their  capacity  of  atmospherical  nuclei,  they  augment 
the  force  of  attraction  between  every  two  contiguous  central  nuclei;  each  aiding  its  own  family,  whether 
calorific  or  frigorific.  A  diffusion  of  these  atmospherical  nuclei  through  the  atmospheres  of  all  the  mole- 
culae, (each  bi  ing  necessarily  true  to  its  own  family,)  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  quite  up  to  their  o.igin  in 
the  brain,  instantly  ensues:  augmenting  the  attraction  of  all  their  centres.  The  word  diffusion,  is  used 
to  enable  readers  unaccustomed  to  such  thoughts  to  comprehend  the  phenomenon  ;  but  it  is  mal-appro- 
priate  as  regards  these  atmospherical  nuclei,  and  appropriate  only  as  regards  the  impulse  of  odor.     The 

itical  odorous  nuclei  te  the  terminations  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  may  be  a  day,  or  a  year, 

before  they  reach  the  brain-vbut  they  cause:  an  instantaneous  condensation,  (a  crowding  together  about 
central  nuclei,)  of  atmospherical  nuclei  similar  to  thems<  Ives,  quite  up  to  the  brain  ;  and,  consequently,  an 
instantaneous  augmentation  of  attraction  between  the  central  nuclei  of  the  constituent  moleculae  of  the 
nerve.  This  angmentation  of  attraction  is  the  modification  of  force  which  is  felt  by  sense,  or  recognized 
by  the  soul,  as  odor. 

17s.  The  bodily  pleasures,  which  are  many,  various,  and  some  very  beautiful,  of  this  modification 
of  impulse,  are  suffic  ently  distinct  from  emotional  feelings.  The  odor  of  a  rose  may  be  associated 
mentally  with  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  flower,  and  emotionally  with  many  love  kindling  reminiscences  ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  pleasurable  odor  is  prominently  distinct  from  any  of  these  associations. 

179.  Pleasurable  odors  are  intimately  associated  with  salubrious  air,  and  its  exhilarating  effects 
through  the  agency  of  the  lungs.  They  are  designed  to  indicate  the  air  which  it  is  desirable  to  admit 
through  the  larynx  ;  and,  in  the  next  degree,  to  indicate  the  food  which  it  is  desirable  to  seek,  to  pass 
through  the  pharynx.  In  the  latter  character,  they  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus  of  action  upon  ani- 
mals seeking  food,  especially  upon  beasts  oi  prey.  They  have  also  a  considerable  influence  in  reference 
to  sexual  feelings. 

180.  When  the  attraction  between  the  centres  of  the  calorific  molecules  of  the  olfactory  nerves  has 
been  consideiably  more  augmented  by  the  intrusion  to  their  atmospheres  of  odorous  nuclei  of  iheir  own 
family,  than  the  attraction  between  the  centres  of  their  interchained  antagonists  has  been  similarly  aug- 
mented, the  soul  can  partially  withdraw  its  supervision  over  the  attraction  between  the  calorific  mole- 
cules, or  rest  from  thai  duty,  whilst  it  has  Ihe  attraction  between  the  interchained  frigorific 
moleculae,  to  preserve,  in' tact,  the  equilibrium  of  life  in  the  [art;  and  this  modification  of  duty  is  felt 
as  bodily  pleasure.  If  on  the  contrary  the  attraction  between  the  centres  of  the  frigorific  molecuhe  be 
moie  augmented  than  that  between  the  centres  of  the  interchained  calorific  molecuhe,  the  duty  of 
the  soul  will  be  exactly  reversed ;  but  this  modification  of  duty  will  also  be  recognized  as  another 
bodily  pleasure. 

181.  An  approximation  to  the  same  relative  modifications  of  impulse  that  appertain  in  prismatic 
colors,  will  be  found  to  appertain  also  in  elementary  odors,  as  well  as  in  elementary  sounds  and  savors. 
As  yet  we  poses*  no  satisfactory  classification  of  elementary  odors;  but  it  is  possible  that  future  dis- 
covery may  enable  us  to  divide  them  into  two  grand  classes,  namely,  first,  those  which  augment,  the 
more  considerably,  the  attraction  between  the  calorific  molecules  of  the  nerves  of  smell;  and,  secondly, 
those  which  do  the  same  in  the  frigorific  molecules  of  the  same  nerves. 

182.  The  tongue  and  palate,  or  the  sense  of  tasting,  supplies  many  bodily  pleasures.  Savor,  the  sti- 
mulus of  this  sense,  consists  of  simple,  binary,  ternary.  &c,  molecu  te  of  both  families  Often,  but  not 
always,  they  are  identical  with  '.hose  of  odor  ;  but  odorous  nuclei  are  ejected  from  the  atmospheres  of  the 
constituent  moleculce  of  fragrant  bodies,  to  some  small  distance,  into  air;  whereas  flavorous  nuclei 
dwell  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  constituent  molecu  ae  of  sapid  bodies,  until  those  bodies  combim  chemically 
with  other  matter,  as  the  saliva  and  various  liquids  ;  when,  by  the  play  of  attractions  between  perhaps 
four,  or  six,  or  eight,  or  more  forces,  in  antagonistical  pairs  of  two,  they  are  expelled  from  their  latent 
state,  into  the  atmospheres  of  molecules  in  contact,  which  offer  least  resistance  to  their  reception— on 
the  same  principles  as  galvanic  fluid  is  developed  from  water  between  zinc  ai,d  copper  ;  and  on  the 
same  principles  precisely  as  neural  aura  is  developed  from  the  same  sapid  bodies,  when  they  are  under- 
going gastric  digestion. 

133.  Savor  requires  a  liquid  for  its  vehicle  ;  odor  requires  air  or  some  gas.  Sapid  bodies  require  ae- 
tualcontact  with  the  wet  papillae  of  the  tongue,  or  else  solution  in  a  liquid  which  is  in  actual  contrct  with 
the  said  papillae,  in  order  to  transfer  their  flavorous  nuclei  to  the  atmospheres  of  the  moleculae  which 
constitute  the  terminations  of  the  gustatory  nerves;  whereas  fragrant  bodies  transfer  their  oderous  nu- 
clei, for  a  short  distance,  into  air ;  and  communicate  an  impulse  of  odor  to  a  considerable  distance 
around. 

134.  So  soon  as  flavorous  nuclei  become  located  in  the  a'mospheres  of  the  moleculae  which  consti- 
tute the  terminations  of  the  gusiatory  nerves,  they  become  obedient  to  nearly  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
late odors.  Pleasurable  odors  and  pleasurable  savors,  although  they  differ  in  some  respects,  yet  they 
so  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  most  respects,  that  it  may  fairly  be  hoped,  in  case  the  well  under- 
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stood  constitution  of  sugar,  salts,  ac;ds,  alkalis,  &c,  &c,  should  ever  afford  the  means  of  satisfactorily 
classifying  savors,  that  the  same  means  may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  classification  of  odors. 

185.  the  seventh,  or  sexual  sense,  supplies  bodily  pleasure  of  a  singularly  overpowering  kind  ;  and 
very  strangely  blended  with  emotional  feelings :  but  we  will  leave  the  discussion  of  this  subject  to  the 
voluptuary  and  sensualist. 

186.  The  stomach  is  an  organ  that  affords  a  liberal  supply  of  bodily  pleasures;  but  of  a  character 
different  from  those  afforded  by  the  exiernal  senses.  They  are  after  the  nature  of  satisfaction  :  they 
arise  from  the  removal  '  of  t  e  constitution  by  satisfying  that  want.  Tnirst,  or  the  want  of 
additional  water  in  the  blood  ;  hunger,  or  the  want  of  a  Iditional  chyle  in  th?  blood  ;  exhaustion,  or  the 
want  of  a  supply  of  neural  aura  in  the  nerves  and  brain,  are  instimulations  to  urge  animals  to  drink,  to  eat 
and  to  select  the  most  generous  drink  and  food.  Tne  removal  of  thirst,  hunger  and  exhaustion,  affords  a 
class  ol   bodily  pleasures  in  which  the  wine  bibber  and  the  epicure  luxuriate. 

1S7.  The  lungs  afford  no  acknowledged  bodily  pleasure;  but  the  need  of  a  supply  of  arterial  aura  in 
the  blood,  is  so  continuous  that  without  breathing  anima  s  can  live  only  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
want  of  air,  or  the  instim illation  to  breathe,  affords  no  acknowledged  bodily  pleasure  when  satisfied  ;  but 
to  cease  to  breathe,  would  be  death. 

18S.  The  bodily  pleasures  derived  from  fie  external  senses,  result  from  impulses  conveyed  by  calo- 
rific and  frigorific  moleculie  conjointly;  but  in  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  s-tomach  and  lungs,  ihey  no 
\tly  The  stomach  is  the  laboratory  for  the  elimination  of  frLorific  nuclei ;  the  lungs  the 
laboratory  for  the  elimination  of  calorific  nuclei.  These  two  sorts  of  nuclei  are  kept  apart,  by  the  struc- 
tuie  of  the  animal  frame,  ti  1  they  meet  in  antagonism  again  in  the  brain,  in  the  muscles,  in  all  secreting 
organs,  and  in  every  living  structure. — A  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  arteiial  aura  with  arterial 
blood,  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  neural  aura  throughout  the  nerves,  ganglia  and  biain,  will  be  incom- 
parably more  conducive  toihe  advancement  of  medic  il  philosophy  than  a  knowledge  of  the  ciicu  ation  of 
the  blood,  in  which  physiologists  have  chiefly  piided  themselvesever  since  the  days  of  Harvey,  yet  I  have 
never  read  the  lucubrations  ol  any  author  whatever  that  evinced  an  approxi'iiate  perception  of  these  two 
important  circulations.  Dr.  M  Hall's  work  on  "the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System" 
comes  the  nearest  to  a  recogniion  of  the  circulation  of  the  neural  aura.  I  expect  no  better  reception  for 
my  account  of  these  two  circulations  now  than  to  procure  for  me  the  reputation  of  a  visionary  half- 
cracked  enthusiast.  But  never  mind — I  am  growing  old,  and  must  die;  and  I  desire,  first,  to  publish 
the-e  '-Glimpses  of  an  Improved  Meiliol  Philosophy,"  for  the  next  generation. 

is  I.  When  sapid  bodies,  in  the  mouth,  are  acted  upon  by  the  salivary  sec.etions,  flavorous  nuclei  are 
developed  ;  and  when  the  <ame  substances  have  been  swallowed,  and  pissed  into  the  stomach,  they  are 
acted  upon  with  still  greater  intensity  by  the  gastric  juices,  and  similar  nuclei,  in  vast  abundance,  are 
developed  by  gastric  digestion 

190.  Of  the  nuclei  developed  by  gastric  digestion  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  those  only  of  the 
frigorific  family,  in  the  character  of  neural  aura,  pass  into  the   nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic  system. 

The  vital  action  by  which  these  nuclei  are  separated,  and  selected  from  those  of  the  calorific  family,  and 
passed  into  the  nervous  system,  1  have  called  the  neural  asrosis. 

191.  The  neural  aura,  developed  from  the  contents  of  thes'omach,  selected  and  passed  by  the  neural 
ffiross  into  the  great  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  is  distributed,  through  tubular  neurine,  to  nil. the  gan- 
glia hroughout  the  whole  nervous  system,  including  the  hemespherical  gangt  a,  the  medulla  oblongata 
anil  spinalis  ;  ad  the  vesicular  neurine, throughout  all  the  said  ganglia,  becomes  to  a  healthy  and  specific 
extent  only,  saturated  with  i  eural  aura. 

162  The  neural  aura  received  by  the  various  ganglia  scattered  throughout  the  nervous  system,  after 
being  rom  tubular  confinement  by   entering  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the   said  ganglia. 

the  tubular  neurine  of  nervous  fibrillse  effluent  from  the  same   ganglia,  to  fulfil  multitudes  of  functional 
purposes  throughout  the  living  frame. 

193.  That  portion  of  n  uralaura  which  enters  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  hemespherical  ganglia, 
where  the  soul  presides,  surrounds  the  central  nuclei  of  tne  frigorific  molecule;  an  I  each  nucleus  of 
the  neural  aura  strives  or  endeavors,  by  its  force  of  initi  1  attraction,  to  ttion,  or  become 
latent,  in  their  atmospheres  :  this  effort  of  the  nuclei  of  the  neural  aura  causes  the,  is.  In 
proportion  as  Ihese  nuclei  succeed  in  obtaining  accommodation  to  the  atmospheres  of  these  couip  utnd 
frigorific  molecular  of  vesicular  neurine,  they  a  gment  the  force  of  attraction  betyveen  their  centres ; 
anu  relieve  the  soul  from  the  duties  of  supervision  and  upholding  the  same  attraction  ;  and  this  modifi- 
cation of  duty  affords  the  bodily  pleasure  of  in  lulged  drowsiness. 

194.  When  in  this  condition  of  the  circumstances,  if  the  soul  to  force  of  attraction  between 
the  interchained  calorific  moecu'se,  so  as  to  maintain  in  full  tact  and  perfection  the  equilibrium  of  life 
in  tne    art,  every  sense,  and  every  po  ver  of  the  mi  id,  becomes  «i  On  the  contrary,  if  the  soul 

hold  the  superadditional  force  ot  attraction  from  the  sua  molecule,  the  atmospheres  of  the 

interchained  fi  igori  ic  molt  cuke  will  be  enlarged  and  admit  to  a  latent  stale  lots  of  neural  aura  ;  and  the 
condit  '  i  be  <  Btablished. 

195.  The  modifications  of  duty  required  of  the  soul  under  (he  above  various  circumstances  as  with- 
drawing its  supervision  of  attraction  between  frigorific  moleculce  in  some  ctses,  and  of  augmenting  at- 
traction tictyveen  calorific,  molecu  83  in  other  cases,  are  felt  as  various  acknOWl  ilged  bodily  pleasures  — 
the  bodily  pltasuies  yvhich  are  the  delight  of  the  glutton,  the  wine  bibber,  the  drunkard  and  the  opium 
cater. 

196.  If  the  contrary  state  of  the  nervous  system  to  that  which  has  just  been  noticed  should  appertain 
— that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  a  neural  aura  throughout  the  nervous  system,  as  is  the  case 
after  long  fasting,  continued  labor  and  vigilance— feelii  far  from  pleasurable  supervene,  called 
exhaustion,  famishing,  &c;  yvhich  certainly  do  not,  especially  when  extreme  in  degice,  come  within  the 
present  category  ol  bodily  pleasm 

197.  There  is  yet  to  be  noticed  one  other  source  of  bodily  pleasures,  if  they  can  be  so  called  :  those 
acquirable  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  lungs.  By  breathing  laughinggas,  or  pure  oxygen  gas, 
•we  augment  the  arterial  re  rosin  ;  by  breathing  the  vapors  of  chloroform,  or  of  sulphuric  ether,  n 

the  arterial  83  rosis.    These  are  resul  is  of  modern  discovery :  the  ancients  possessed  no  practical  expedi- 
ents for  playing  tricks  with  the  soul  through  the  agency  of  pulmonary  digestion. 

198  When  oxj  gen  is  inspired,  whether  il  be  mingled  with  azote  in  the  usual  proportion  of  atmos- 
pheiic  air,  or  in  increased  proportion,  or  combined  with  azote,  (not  exceeding  one  proportional  of  each 
clement.)  as  in  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas,  its  atmospherical  nuclei,  whether  simple,  binary,  ternary, 
&c.,  each  enveloped  in  its  own  specific  amount  ■  ,  are  transferred  by  the  vital  function  Called  the 

arterial  ee rosis  to  the  nigrifi  d  olood,  as  it  enters  the  pulmonary  circulation  ;  and  the  central  nuclei  of  the 
same  oxygen   become  variously  disposed  of,  as  refute,  in  the  expired  breath.    The  atmosphere*  of  oxy- 
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genous  moleculoa  thus  furnish  the  arterial  aura  ;  their  central  nuclei  become  refuse,  and  are  found  min- 
gled with  az  >te,  and  combined  with  carbon.  &c  ,  in  the  residuary  expired  air. 

199.  The  blood  in  the  lungs  having  become  charged  with  arterial  aura,  (arteralized,)  it  leaves  the 
lungs,  and  returns  to  the  heart ;  by  which  oigan  it  is  distributed  throughoui  the  living  frame.  On  leav- 
ing the  minute  terminations  of  the  arteries,  and  before  entering  the  terminations,  (or  origins,  if  the  no- 
tion bj  more  acceptable.)  of  the  veins,  in  every  part  of  the  frame,  the  ar  is  brought  into  contact 
and  aura  conducted  to  the  same  points  by  the  minute  terminations  of  'he  nerv  s. 
The  most  interesting  phenomena  of  lile,  both  in  health  and  disease,  transpire  at  these  points,  and  are 
results  of  the  antagonisms  which  there  ensue  ;  but  we  have  here  to  notice  chiefly  those  only  which  occur 
in  vesicular  neurine. 

200.  In  the  vesicular  neurine   nf  all  the  ganglia  throughout  the  whole   nervous  system,  th 

the  neural  aura;  sometimes  displacing  neural  aura  from  its  latent  state 
m  the  atmospheres  o!  compound  frigorific  molecu  ae  (which  is  thence  conducted  awav  l>y  tubular  neu- 
rine,) and  becoming  latent  itself  in  the  atmospheres  of  interchained  calorific  moleculse  On  other  oc- 
casions, it  is  displaced,  from  its  la  ent  state,  by  the  neural  aura,  (when  it  is  thence  conducted  away  in 
venous  blood,)  to  admit  the  neural  auia  to  become  latent  in  the  atmospheres  of  interchained  frigorific 
moteculae — In  vegetable  life,  and  in  lfe  without  will,  and  in  the  organs  of  all  involuntary  functions 
of  man  and  animals,  this  kind  of  antagonism,  multifariously  varied,  constitutes  the  equilibrium  of  life, 
even  where  there  exists  no  vehicular  neurine. 

201.  In  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  hemespberical  ganglia,  in  which  the  soul  upholds  the  addition- 
al equilibrium  called  life,  the  same  antagonism  transpires  for  the  fulfilment  ol  /  function;  hut 
here  it  is,  more  or  less,  subject  to  the  governance  of  tiie  soul,  in  virtue  ot  its  supervision  of  this  addi- 
tional equilibrium.  By  its  fiat,  the  soul  i  pe  neural  aura  at  the  origin  of  such  fibril  Ise  of  tubular 
neurine  as  will  throw  into  action  those  muscles  which  will  effect  any  purpose  designed;  and,  by  its 
fiat,  it  can  also,  to  a  limited  extent  only,  prevent  neural  aura  from  becoming  latent  in  vesicular 
neurine. 

202      It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  pulmonary  digestion,  for  the  elimination  of  arterial  aura,  and 
gastric  digestion,  for  the  elimination  of  neural  aura,  each  an    independent  function,  aie,  in  I 
upon  the  living  frame,  antagonistical.     And  the  arterial  serosis  and  the  neural  xerosis  are  also,   in  their 
effects  on  -vesicular  neurine,  antagonistical.     These  vital  lunctions  ttly,  eliminate  arterial  aura 

in  the  lungs,  and  neural  aura  in  the  stomach  ;  and  these  aura  are  kept  apart,  by  the  une  chani-m  of  the 
blood  vessels  and  tubular  nerves,  until  they  meet  at  the  extreme  terminations  of  the  arteries  and 
nerves.  Here  they  have  to  create  local  antagonisms;  which  are  modified  to  an  extent  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, by  modes  always  appropriate,  however  varying,  with  the  functions  of  the  organ  and  part. 

203.  If  the  vital  force  generated  and  sustained  by  pulmonary  digestion,  and  'he  arterial  serosis,  be 
stimulated  and  a  ite  over  its  antagonist,  its  ascendency  will  be  characterised  by 
specific  symptoms.  And  if  the  vital  force  generated  and  sustained  by  gastric  digestion,  and  he  neural 
serosis  be  stimulated  and  augm  over  its  antagonist,  its  ascendency  will  be 
chaiacterised  by  a  very  opposite  set  ot  specific  symptoms.  By  whaiever  means  that  force  which  is  based 
upon  caloric  predominates,  its  prominent  characteristic  will  be  excitation;  and  by  whatever  means  that 
force  which  is  based  onfrigoric  predominates,  its  prominent  characteristic  will  be  sedative  an.i 

The  inspiration  of  air  to  which  has  been  made  an  addition  of  pure  oxygen,  or  the  inspiration  of  nitrous 
oxi  e  or  laughing  gas  the  compression  of  air  in  the  lungs  as  is  customary  to  force  thought,  voluntary 
rapid  inspirations,  as  on  blowing  with  the  mouth  at  a  common  fire,  will  augment  the  arterial  eerosis,  and 
cause  symptoms  of  excitement.  On  the  contrary,  the  inspirations  of  the  vapors  of  chloroform  or  sul- 
phuric ether,  or  of  air  with  a  safe  admixture  of  carbonic  acid,  or  any  gas  that  may  be  safely  inspired  if 
it  but  slightly  deprives  of  oxygen  the  air  in  the  lungs,  will  decrease  the  arterial  serosis ;  and  give  the pre- 
lerance  to  the  neural  serosis,  and  cause  soothing  symptoms,  even  sleep  and  insensibility  to  bodily 
pain.  These  are  results  obtained  by  or  through  pulmonarv  digestion;  and  results,  in  many  re  pects 
similar,  may  be  obtained  by  or  through  gas  ric  digestion.  Taking  into  the  stomach  a  meal  of  generous 
food,  brandy,  wine,  ale,  all  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  &c,  will  augment  the  neural  serosis,  and  cause 
soothing  symptoms.  Fasting  and  protracted  labor  decrease  the  neural  aerosis,  and  give  tne  pre} 
to  the  arterial  serosis,  and  cause  symptoms  of  excitement,  with  feebleness. — The  inspiration  of  gases, 
which  from  the  r  greedy  affinity  for  oxygen  will  suffer  none  to  be  given  up  to  the  blood,  as  azote,  car- 
bonic oxide,  &c  ,  will  totally  suspend  the  arterial  serosis,  and  thereby  instantly  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  life ;  and  the  swallowing  of  many  poisons  will  totally  suspend  the  neural  aerosis,  and  quickly  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  life.  To  decrease  the  arterial  serosis  by  breatMnu  vapors  of  chloroform,  &c,  whilst 
the  neural  aerosis  is  augmented  by  taking  food,  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  &c,  mus>  endanger  the  equili- 
brium cf  life.     To  decrease  the  neutal  serosis,  by  fasting  and  fatigue,  whilst  the  arterial  serosis  is 

Ued  by  breathing  oxygen,  laughing  gas,  &c,  must  endanger  superinducing  phrenitis.     if  the  arterial 
serosis  be  i  in  any  way   whatever,  whilst  the   neural  aerosis  is  at  the  same  time  augmented,  the 

powers  of  life,  and  of  mind,  and  every  energy  of  the  body,  will  be  doubled:  and-if  these  two  vital 
forces  be  both  at  the  same  time  decreased,  the  powers  of  life,  mind  and  body,  will  be  reduced  to  that  of, 
per»aps,  half  self. 

204.  The  facility  with  which  these  two  vital  forces  oscilla«e,  to  equilibrate  each  other,  locally,  in  different 
organs,  to  maintain  functional  integrity,  has  been  long  recognized  as  t  le  vis  ,.  ituroz;  but  still, 
not  one-hundredth  of  the  beautiful  results— of  the  delicately  varying  shades  of  disease  and  shadows  of 
shades  which  the  future  physician  will  view  with  extreme  admiration  as  unening  guides  for  practice- 
has  ever  yet  been  appreciated  The  two  universal  characteristics  of  predominence  of  these  ant  igonh- 
tical  forci  toothing,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Throughout  all  vital  nature,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  these  two  characteristics  are  tlisceroab  e,  more  or  less  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the 
influence  of  caloric  or  frigoric  predominates  over  the  influence  of  its  antagonist- including  the  hibernal 
sleep  of  vegetable  and  some  varieties  of  animal  natures  from  winter's  cold  ;  and  the  renewal  of  excite- 
ment, in  the  same,  from  summer's  heat. 

'20-r>.  When  the  ruhification  of  the  arterial  blood  has  been  carried  to  excess,  as  on  breathing  laughing 
gas,  the  arterial  aura  will  exi>el  neural  aura  from  its  latent  state  in  vesicular  neurine,  and  in  the  hemis- 
pherical ganglia,  over  which  the  ,«oul  presides,  it  w\\\  effectmlly  hinder  neural  aura  from  becoming 
latent,  and  thereby  prevent  sleep.  Morbidly  increased  action  of  the  cerebial  arteries  produce  many  of 
the  same  results.  Tne  mental  excitement,  giddiness,  frc.,  fantastical  muscular  conti actions,  iaughing, 
&c.,  which  attend  these  circumstances,  have  been  regarded  by  persons  of  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  as  mo- 
difications of  bodily  pleasure.  Their  novelty,  probably,  is  the  circumstance  which  has  given  to  thes? 
conditions  their  clai.u  io  be  entered  in  the  category  of  b  ulily  pleasures :— but  "every  one  to  his  liking," 
as  said  the  old  woman  who  kissed  her  cow.    That  bright  thoughts  may  be  excited  by  thus  augmenting 
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the  arterial  asrosis,  and  by  increased  aclion  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  as  they  are  morbidly  in  phrenitls, 
must  be  admitted  ;  but  that  bright  though  s  are  bodily  pleasures,  may  be  doubted. 

206.  When  the  vapors  of  chloroform,  or  of  sulphuric  tether,  are  received,  with  air,  into  the  lun^s, 
the  arterial  serosis  is  much  decreased.  It  i  s  probable  that  several  other  vapors,  of  an  inflammabe 
character,  such  as  eagerly  combine  with  oxygen,  if  they  could  be  inhaled  with  impunity,  would  have  a 
similar  etleet.     When  the  arterial  eerosis  has  been  thus  weakened,  the  neural  serosi 

being  —the  scale  of  existence  is  let  down  a  notch —ami  the  circumstances  produce  sleepiness, 

sleep,  and  insensibility  to  pain,  which  have  been  regarded  as  bodily  pleasures  by  some  persons.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas,  fire  damp,  &c,  so  greedily  monopolize  oxygen,  that  when  they  are  inhaled,  even  if 
largely  diluted  with  air,  ihey  speedily  suspend  the  arleiial  Berosis,  and  the  blood  in  the  arteries  oecomes 
venous  in  character.  The  accompanying  sleepiness  is  so  void  of  pain,  that  suicides  sometimes  expose 
themselves  to  the  vapors  of  burning  charcoal  to  effect  their  cov.anl  y  design.  The  inhalation*  of  va- 
pors of  chloroform,  and  of  sulphuric  ajther,  arc  now  usually  employed  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain 
during  grand  surgical  operations ;  but  some  patients  have  died,  not  from  the  operation  but  distinctly* 
from  the  inhalation— died  of  ihe  remedy.  In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  patient,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  had  indulged  in  a  glas1*  of  spirits,  or  wine,  or  taken  a  dose 
of  opium,  or  eaten  of  generous  food.  Such  an  error,  by  augmenting  the  neural  aerosis  at  the  time  the 
arterial  Eerosis  is  depressed  by  the  action  of  chloroform,-  -■  oulii  be  exceedingly  likely  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  life.  If  a  patient  undergoing  a  long  surgical  operation  when  rendered  insensible  to 
pain  by  the  action  of  chloroform  or  Bulphuric  aether,  were  ;o  inhale  several  inspirations  of  laughing  gas, 
it  would  be  likely  '•  to  make  him  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth  ;"  for  the  aiterial  aerosis  would 
be  quickly  re  established  in  tone,  anil  ev<  n  strengthened,  and  his  sensibility  to  pain  would  be  restored 
too  soon,  so  that  he  would  acutely  feel  all  the  balance  of  the  operation. 

207.     We  may  now  see  th  it  whenever  the  neural  fe;osis  g(  nil  ve  have  bodily  pleasures 

of  the  so.  Ind.    If  the  predominance  iesult  from  •  'on,  as  when  produced 

by  generous  food,  wine,  opium,  &c,  the  individual  //  by  any  circumstance,  will  readily  drop 

off  j'  ' />  :  but  if  the  soul  augment  the  ancrial  action  up  to  the  standard  of  eqiulibrium, 

the  individ ual  enjoys  an  exalted  ,esu!t  from 

the  arterial  airosis,  without  an  '*,  (as  on  breathing  chloroform  vapor,)  the 

usual  drowsy,  soothing,  sleepiness,  a  state  of  subcxisW  nee  and  insensibility  to  pain,  will  prevail.  When 
the  artt  rial  cerosii  \ates,  we  witness,  on  the  contrary,  mental  and  cere  bid  i  nine- 

times  running  into  phrenitis,)  and  to  st  esult  from 

'<'"»,  as  when  produced  by  inhaling  laughing  gas,  a  variety  of  antics,  and  capers,  aid  thoughts  that 
scintillate  with  wit,  ensue.     If  the  /,,  ■ 

I  eerosis,  as  by  very  long  fasting,  excessive  fatigue,  txtreme  secretion*,  and  at  tne 
fag  end  of  very  many  fatal  diseases,  a  peculiar  sort  of  .  ieh  the  practical 

physician  often  shrinks  on  beholding,  instead  of  any  variety  of  bodily  pleasure,  is  observed. 

20S.  Having  been  rather  too  prolix  on  the  subject  of  bodily  pleasures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  the 
less  on  the  subject  of  bodily  pains  :  the  former  are  introductory  to  the  latter.  Bodily  pleasures  and  pains 
are  modifications  of  the  same  conditions  or  circumstances:  that  circumstance  transpiring  in  a  nerve, 
whicr,  ioht  An  impulse,  through  ihe  influent  or  sen- 

sory nerves,  to  any  part  of  the  hemespherical  ganglia,  (parts  which  cannot  of  themselves  feel  neverthe- 
less, except  by  pressure,)  of  such  intensity  as  to  require  '  of  soul  to  preserve  the  equili- 
brium of  life,  is  always  felt  as  bodily  pain. 

209  A  severe  blow,  a  stab,  a  pinch  in  a  vice,  a  lash  from  a  cat  o'ninetails,  a  scratch  by  the  claws  of 
an  enraged  cat,  and  lots  of  other  cases,  afford  pains  by  the  same  sense  which  affords  pleasure  on 
"  scratching  where  it  itches"  and  by  tickling.  Fire,  red  hot  iron,  boiling  water,  frozen  meicury,  &c, 
afford  pain,  (and  blisters  also,)  by  the  same  sense  that  affords  pleasure  from  moderate  warmth  and  cold. 
Light,  when  intensely  bright,  and  sound  when  tremendous,  afford  some  pain  through  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  hearing.  Smelling,  when  odors  are  extremely  rank  and  strong,  also  yields  some  pain;  and 
savors,  judging  by  the  wry  faces  of  those  who  swallow  physic,  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  pain  through 
the  sense  of  tasting. 

210.  Very  bright  white  light',  in  which  the  constituent  impulses  may  be  as  four  through  caloric  and 
four  through  frigoic,  and  intense  light  trim  about  the  middle  of  the  prismatic  colors,  in  which  the  con- 
stituent impulses  may  be  a*  five  caloric  and  three  frigoric,  or  three  caloric  and  five  frigoric,  cannot  very 
readily  endanger  the  equilibrium  of  life  at  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves;  because,  as  one  force  is  aug- 
roi  ntcd,  so  is  that  of  its  antagonist,  in  nearly  an  equal  degree:  the  sensations  will  be  more  or  less  vivid 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  ttoo  impulse;*  united.  The  pain  to  the  visi  >n,  from  such  colors,  is  less 
than  from  beholding  red  and  violet  of  equal  intensity.  A  bright  red,  as  sunlight,  burning  metal.  &c  ,  in 
which  seven-eighths  of  the  impulses  are  convej  ed  by  interstitial  caloric,  is  quite  painfully  irritating  to 
vision;  and  a  blight  violet,  in  which  seven-eighths  of  the  impulses  are  conveyed  through  interstitial 
frigoric,  is  equally  painful ;  but  the  latter  being  also  soothing,  instead  of  irritating,  it  is  puzzling  to  the 
vision. 

'ill.     Bodily  pains,  not  being  modifications  of  pleasurable  impressions  derived  through  any  of  the  ex- 
terna! senses,  but  as  symptoms  of  diseases,  an-  exceedingly  numerous.   Parts  that  feel  nothing  on  ordinary 
decisions  become  occasionally  intensely  painful  in  disease.      They  arc  divisible  into  two  distinct  classes; 
m   which  the  impulse  that  creates  them  is  propagated  chiefly  through  interstitial  caloric  and 
calorific   rooleculeej  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  the  impulse  that  creates  them  is  propagated  chiefly 
i  interstitial  frigoi  ic  and  molecules. 

212.  'Ihe  former  class  ol  symptomatic  pains  aie  always  irritating,  restlessness  creating,  and  tending  to 
furor.  The  hiit<  r  clas>,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  more  or  less  dull,  sleepiness  promoting,  and  tending 
to  stupor  and  coma.  Just  as  w<  nize  in  vegetable  and  animal  life,  for  as  in  health  so  also  in 
disease  in  this  respect,  heat  or  caloric  exi  ites,  cold  or  trigone  9oothes  t"  sleep.  Thus  we  see  increasing 
tension  of  caloric  awakes  vegetable  life,  insect  lie,  hibernating  animals,  &C,  in  spring  and  summer; 
whereas  increasing  tension  of  I  Igoric  soothes  to  sleep  vegetable  life,  insect  life,  anil  hibernating  animals, 
(and  man  also  if  the  cold  be  extreme,)  in  winter. 

213.  The  aiterial  aura,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  consists  of  calorific  molecules;  the  neural  aura  of 
frigorific  molecule.      And  every  phemonenon  throughout  the  living  frame,  whether  in  health  or  disease, 

in  which  the  former  molecule  are  predominantly  influential,  will  be  distinguished  by  some  characteristic 

irritation  ;  when  as.  when  the  latter  inolecul.e  are  predominantly  influential,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic will  always  be  of  the  sedative  or  soothing  kind. 

214.  From  a  part  at  which  pain  is  felt. and  this  may  be  a  part  which  never  before  felt  pain  or  pleasure 
or  gave  any  sensation  whatever,  there  must  be  always  an  impulse,  of  an  intensity  corresponding  with  the 
pain,  up  to  the  vesicular  neurine,  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  situate  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the 
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part— often  called  "the  sensorium."    If  that  impulse  cause  actual  motion  in  the  atmospherical  nuclei  of 
tubular  neurine,  those  nuclei,  when  set  free  from  tubular  confinement  in  vesicular  neurine,  areat  liberty 
turn,  or  be  reflected  elsewhere, along  o«Aer  fibrilles  o'  tubular  neurine,  originating  in  the  same  ganglion. 
They  are  so  reflected,  in  the  first  degree,  along  those  fibrillae  originating  spot  of  the  i  flu*, 

causing  often  inflammation,  increased  heat,  tumefaction,  &c,  at  the  seat  of  pain  ;  and  in  a  second  degree, 
al  mg  those  fibrillae  opening  into  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  same  ganglion,  but  si'uite  more  distant  from 
the  spot  of  the  influx,  and  going  to  par:  i  the  seat  of  pain,  causing  more  or  less  genenliy  diffused 

pyrexial  symptoms  ;  and  in  a  third  degree,  along  fibrillae  opening  into  ganglia  ha 

with  the  ganglion  into  which  the  morbid  influx  is  pouring,  and  thus  creating  extensive  morbid  action 
through  the  nervous  sys  em,  and  ciusing  often  very  general  pyrexia. 

21.5.     It  is  desirable,  as  regards  what  h  is  yet  to  be  Slid  o.i  alt   p  and  voliti 

>,  to  express  over  a'ain,  but  in  a  varied  form,  the   widely  diffused  influence,  throughout  trie 
living  frame,  of  the  two  vital  functions,  called  gastric  and  pulm'  na  y  digestions. 

216.  Tne  atmospherical  nuclei  of  frigorific  moleculae,  liberated  from  matter  undergoing  change  in  the 
stomach  by  gastric  digestion,  pa^s  into  ihe  nerves,  (by  the  neural  serosis,)  and  spread  throughout  tne 
nervous  system,  (as  neural  aura,)  including  nervous  cords  and  ganglia.  They  move  in  the  atmospheres 
around  the  fixed  central  nuclei  of  co  n pound  frigorific  moleculae  in  tubular  neurine.  They  are  confined 
%,  so  that  those  which  enter  at  one  end  of  a  nervous  fibril  must  cause  an  equal  amou  it 
synchronously  to  pass  out  at  the  other  end.  They  are  not  free  to  dart  aboit,as  i<  tha  character  of  galvanic 
and  electric  fluids,  nor  even  to  pass  through  the  very  thin  membrane  forming  their  tubss,  to  the  next  ad- 
joining tubes  Butthose  nuclei  which  arrivein  vesicular  neurine  in  any  ganglion,  are  liberated  from  the»e 
tubes;  and  they  may  either  become  latent  in  vesicular  neurine,  (causing  sleep  if  in  the  hemispherical 
ganglia,)  or  they  may  re  enter  other  nerve-tubes  which  begin  precisely  adjoining  where  terminated  those 
from  which  they  have  just  escaped.  By  these  effluent  tubes  they  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  ; 
and  they  are,  or  should  be,  used  up  by  the  function  of  each  part.  Those  nuclei  which  arrivein  muscular 
fibre=,  after  causing  a  muscular  contraction,  or  simply  maintaining  muscular  tonicity,  and  liberating 
caloric  from  the  arteri.il  blood  brought  to  the  same  fibr.  nt  in  venous  blood,  causing  its  nigri- 

fication.  Those  nuclei  sent  to  any  organ  that  are  not  used  up  by  the  function  of  the  part,  are  forced  for- 
ward, by  those  behind  them,  in  the  same  nerve-tube,  till  they  escape  into,  and  became  latent  in,  venous 
blood  ;  which  is  their  usual  receptacle ;  and  by  which  the  venous  blood, in  such  cases  of  disease,  becomes 
over  nigrified.  But  the  obstacle  to  passage  through  the  organ  of  which  the  function  is  »«  rp  mded,  is  pro- 
pagated as  a  pressure  backwards  up  the  nerve-tubes;  and  the  nuclei  in  the  nerve-tubes  can  escape  from 
this  pressure,  at  one  end  into  venous  blood  as  above  specified,  causing  morbid  heat,  over  nigrification, 
ccc,  or  al  the  other  end,  into  vesicular  neurine  in  some  sranglion.  These  latter  pass  into  many  ganglia 
through  commissural  connection ;  and  they  escape  tnrough  many  effluent  nerve  tubes,  causing  very  many 
morbid  phenomena.  Those  nuclei  which  were  but  now  neural  aura,  when  they  have  arrived  in  venous 
blood,  are  no  longer  confined  by  nerve  tubes ;  n  >r  are  they  free  to  dart  about  like  galvanic  fluid  ;  but  they 
me  latent  in  venous  blood,  as  galvanic  flui  I  is  latent  in  hydrogen  in  water — that  is,  they  have 
fallen  into  the  atmospheres  of  the  compound  fiigorific  moleculae  existing  in  blood  globules;  and  are  held 
to  their  central  nuclei  by  initial  attraction.  They  now  ride  in,  and  are  conveyed  by,  these  compound 
frigorific  moleculae,  withersoever  go  the  blood  globules,  tumbling  along  over  one  another,  in  the  veins. 
When  there  are  more  of  these  nuclei  th  m  can  find  accommodation  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  a'mosph'res 
of  these  compo  ind  frigorific  m oieculae,  (that  is,  as  a  chemist  would  say,  when  tne  venous  blood  is  more 
than  saturated  )  they  prop  i^ate  a  nervous  system  ;  and  the  texture  of  the 

blond  becomes  damaged—  th  m  is  established,  and  the  bloo  1  will  no  longer  coagulate.     Now, 

all  these  changes,  from  the  time  of  setting  in  of  slightly  morbid  symptoms  to  the  highest  sta_re  of  putridity, 
can  be  traced,  by  the  observant  physician,  as  dist  nctly  as  can  be  traced  the  motions  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock,  in  typhus  fever,  and  many  diseases  of  a  putrid  type;  and  every  symptom  betrays  the  predominant 
influence  of  fiigorific  nuclei,  (or  neural  aura,)  throughout  the  venous  blood,  and  nervous  system  More- 
over, all  febrifusre  remedies  will  be  efficient,  or  non-efficiem,  in  precise  proportion  as  the  excess  of  neural 
aura  is  drawn  off,  or  used  up,  by  various  secreting  organs,  and  especially  by  re-establishing,  and  gently 
exciting,  the  function  or  functions  which  have  been  suspended.  The  characteristics  of  the  action  of  fri- 
gorific nuclei,  in  excess,  upon  the  equilibrium  of  life,  will  all  along  predominate,  up  to  the  comatose  de- 
lirium and  subsultus  tendinum  which  precede  death  ;  and  the  hasty  decomposition  of  the  fluids  and  body 
after  death,  is  a  continous  demonstration  of  the  same  fact. 

217.  The  atmospherical  nuclei  of  compound  calorific  moleculae,  when  liberated,  by  pulmonary  diges- 
tion, from  a  latent  state  in  common  air  or  oxygen  gas,  pass,  or  are  passed,  by  the  arterial  aerosis,  into 
venous  blood,  as  it  is  brought  by  the  pulmonary  arteries  into  the  lungs.  These  calorific  nuclei,  as  arterial 
aura,  having  arrived  in  venous  blood,  fall  into  the  atmospheres  of  compound  ca  ecula  existing  in 

blood  globules  ;  and  are  held  fixed  to  their  central  nuclei  by  initial  attraction  ;  to  effect  the  rubification  or 
aiterialization  of  the  blood.  Thus  fixed,  or  rendered  latent  in  the  atmospheres  of  compound  calorific 
moleculae,  these  calorific  nuclei,  (as  arferial  aura,)  are  carried  by  the  blood  glob  des,  as  they  tumble  along 
over  one  another,  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  through  the  heart,  and  along  the  arteries,  withersoever  cir- 
culates arterial  blood  Those  calorific  nuclei  which  arrive  in  muscular  fibres  are  acted  upon  by,  that  is 
brought  into  antagonism  with,  the  neural  aura  brought  to  the  same  fibres;  and  in  the  contest  they  give  up, 
to  furnish  animal  tv-at, 'he  pure  caloric  which  has  accompanied  them  ;  and  a  muscular  contraction  attends 
this  change.  These  calorific  nuclei,  thus  extruded  from  the  atmospheres  of  the  compound  calorific  mole- 
cules in  which  they  have  been  travelling,  form  a  new  combination  with  other  matter  in  venous  blood,  to 
be  got  rid  of,  or  expelled  from  the  circulation,  probably  as  bile,  in  the  liver.  Those  calorific  nuclei  which 
arrive  in  vesicular  neurine  throushout  all  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system,  disperse  the  neural 
aura  brought  to  the  same  points,  just  as  fast  as  it  arrives  during  health,  to  maintain  ordinary  muscular 
tonicity,  and  general  functional  action;  and  if  the  supply  of  neural  aura  fail,  as  after  long  fasting  it  may, 
they  'I'  velope  that  which  is  latent  in  the  same  vesicular  neurine,  and  which  was  rendered  latent  when  the 
supply  was  ample,  as  after  dinner  and  during  repose.     The  sensation  of  which  arises  on  fasting 

past  the  usual  meal  times,  and  the  sensa  ion  of  satisfactory  invigoration  which  follows  the  taking  of  a  meal, 
indicate  very  plainly  when  Ihe  supply  of  neural  aura  fails,  and  a  draw  is  necessarily  made  upon  that 
latent  in  neurine ;  and  also  when  the  supply  is  ample.  Those  calorific  nuclei  which  arrive  in  the  vesicu- 
lar neurine  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  also  disperse  neural  aura  .and  develope  that  which  is 
latent  if  the  supply  fail,  just  as  in  all  other  ganglia,  to  maintain  ordinary  function  during  sleep  and 
volition  ;  but  over  and  nix, re  this,  they  furnish  a  supply  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  will — that  is,  to  be- 
come lateot  in  vesicular  neurine  on  tne  developement  of  latent  neural  aura  by  the  fiat  of  the  soul.  That 
neural  aura  which  has  been  rendered  latent  in  ves  cular  neurine  during  sleep,  and  which  is,  in  health, 
developed  by  the  fiat  of  the  soul,  is  thus  superseded  by  the  arterial  aura ;  but  if  the  developement  of  latent 
neural  aura  be  effected  without  the  fiat  of  the  soul,  as  has  been  jusj  stated  in  the  case  when  the  ordinary 
D 
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supply  for  functional  purposes  fails,  and  as  is  the  case  if  the  arterial  terosis  be  augmented  beyond  the 
ordinary  standard,  as  on  inhaling  laughing  gas,  and  also  as  is  the  case  from  morbid  arterial  action  in 
phrenitis,  and  some  other  diseases,  the  fact  is  recognized  a3  diseased  action,  during  which  sleep  is  pre- 
clu  ted  as  an  impossibility.  The  arterial  aura  which  arrives  in  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  hemispherical 
ganglia  performs  yet  other  offices  :— that  of  exciting  thought,  or  stimulating  the  mind  ;  and  that  of  main- 
taining, at  the  origin  of  all  the  nerves  of  sensation,  the  condition  of  susceptibility  to  impressions  from 
sensitive  stimuli. 

21S.  Sleep  and  volition,  the  matutinal  remissions  and  vesperal  exacerbations  of  pyrexial  diseases  gene- 
rally, the  paroxysmal  phenomena  of  intermittent.1},  &c,  are  kindred  phenomena,  in  so  far  that  periodicity 
is,  in  them  all,  a  remarkable  characteristic  :  — we  will  then  take  a  glimpse  at  periodicity  in  living  beings. 

219.  Nature  throughout  is  more  or  less  subject  to  periodicity:  the  seasons  are  dependent  on  the  peri- 
odical revolutions  of  planetary  bodies  ;  and  vi;al  nature,  in  many  respects,  is  influenced  by  the  seasons. 
But  the  seasons  act  upon  vital  nature  through  the  medium  or  instrumentality  of  caloric  and  frigoric. 

220.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  caloric  is  an  excitant;  that  its  influence,  as  an  excitant,  is 
evinced  by  its  effects  upon  vegetable  life,  and  upon  hibernant  animals  in  spring,  and  also,  it  may  be 
added,  upon  eggs  during  incubation,  and  upon  seeds  during  germination.  Again,  pulmonary  itigestion 
and  the  arterial  xerosis,  which  arc  vital  nto  the  systems  ofli\ 

,.  are  excitant  also.  And  the  artcnal  aura,  consisting  of  the  atmospherical  nuclei  of  compound 
calorific  moleculae,  in  its  effects  upon  vesicular  neurine,  is  also  an  excitant.  When  the  cerebral  arteries, 
which  carry  the  arterial  aura,  assume  increased  action,  morbid  excitement  results,  as  in  phreniti=,  furi- 
ous delirium,  &c.  In  the  stimuli  of  all  the  external  senses,  as  far  as  the  case  can  be  at  present  recognized, 
when  the  impulse  conveyed  by  caloric  or  calorifics  moleculae  t  over  the  impulse  conveyed  by 

frigoric  or  frigorific  molecule  tits,  exceeding  that  which  ensues  when  the  influence  of  the 

frigorific  family  predominates.     /  trace,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  in  which  calorific  influ- 

ence becomes  predominant  over  frigorific  influence  in  living  beings,  the  circumstance  i3  indicated  by 
characteristics  of  excitement. 

221.  On  the  contrary,  frigoric  is  a  sedative;  and  its  influence,  as  a  sedative,  is  shown  by  its  effects  upon 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  during  winter's  cold  Gastric  digestion  and  the  neural  serosis,  which  are 
vital  functions for  the  propagation  of frigorific  1  ire  sedative.  The  neu- 
ral aura,  consisting  of  tne  atmospherical  nuclei  of  compound  frigorific  moleculae,  is,  in  its  effect  upon 
vesicular  neurine,  sedative  also.  When  the  nervous  system  and  venous  blood  are  I  with  the 
neural  aura,  morbid  sleep,  coma,  or  the  comatose  state,  ate  superinduced.  And  whenever  frigoric  be- 
omes  predominantly  influential  in  the  system  of  living   beings,  the  circumstance  will  be  indicated  by 

/  or  sedative  characteristics. 

222.  There  is  variety  of  periodicity  in  nature  ;  but  the  phenomena,  in  vital  existences,  of  which  pe- 
riodicity is  the  parent,  are  modifications  of  one  phenomenon.  Tne  annular  or  cylindrical  deposition  of 
ligneous  matter  in  the  majestic  oak,  or  the  rings  upon  a  stag's  antlers,  the  results  of  annual  growth,  af- 
ford a  coarse  type  of  the  results  of  periodicity  in  other  cases.  Accretion  for  a  limited  period,  is  always 
the  result  of  periodicity.  In  vegetable  life,  after  tlir  a  :<><l  has  expired,  a*  ;,</,■ 
and  in  animal  life,  so  far  as  mere  growth  is  implicated,  the  same  is  the  case.  But  in  the  higher  orders  of 
vital  phenomena,  after  accretion,  a<tter  of  absorption  to  saturation,  has  gone  on  in  one  direction 
to  a  specific  extent,  accretion,  still  in  the  character  of  absorption  to  saturation,  takes  place  in  the  contrary 
direction,  antagonistically,  to  a  specific  extent  also 

223.  Spring  and  summer,  during  which  caloric  becomes  more  and  more  predominantly  influential,  is 
a  period  of  excitement  to  vegetable  life,  to  animals,  and  in  some  degree  to  man  also.  Autumn  and  win- 
ter, during  which  frigoric  becomes  more  and  more  predominantly  influential,  is  a  period  of  repose  for 
vegetable  life,  for  animals,  and  in  some  degree  for  man.  This  may  be  called  annual  periodicity  — There 
is  a  lunar  periodicity,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics,  as  regards  its  influence  upon 
living  beings,  is  excitement  of  the  u'erine  functions  of  the  human  female.  Its  influence  is  also  recognized 
in  cases  of  mania,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  &c.  There  is  a.  diurnal  periodicity,  alternations  of  excitement  and 
repose,  volition  and  sleep,  which  exerts  great  influence  upon  living  beings,  both  during  health  and  under 
disease.  In  disease  there  is  one  variety  of  periodicity  which  obeys  the  diurnal,  as  in  the  exacerbations 
and  remissions  of  pvrexial  diseases;  and  another,  as  in  ague,  that  will  conform  to  the  diurnal  periouicity 
on!)/  irregularly  and  imperfectly,  and  sometimes  has  mutable  periods. 

224.  At  about  sunrise,  (and  the  magnetic  needle  gives  a  slight  vibration  that  indicates  the  precise 
moment,)  pressure  upon  tne  rare  matter  of  the  plenum  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  (from  their  mu- 
tual attraction,)  begins  ;  and  at  the  same  instant  caloric  begins  to  pour  from  space  to  the  earih,  and  frigo- 
ric to  retreat  into  the  earth;  and  man,  animals  and  vegetables,  begin  to  rejoice  with  excitation.  At 
about  sunset,  (and  the  magnetic  needle  again  vibrates  to  indicate  the  precipe  moment,)  —  the  pressure 
upon  the  plenum  between  the  two  globes  is  suspended,  or  rather  it  is  not  felt  over  that  portion  of  the 
earth  from  which  the  sun  has  set;  and  at  the  same  instant,  caloric  begins  to  retreat  from  the  earth  into 
space,  and  frigoric  to  advance  from  the  earth;  and  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  animals,  except  such 
as  have  now  to  seek  their  prey  or  food,  and  vegetables,  are  soothed  to  repose. 

225  During  the  nocturnal  period— that  is  during  the  diurnal  reign  of  f  igoric  in  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere, man  has  slept,  or  ought  to  have  been  sleeping,  until  the  vesicular  neurine  of  all  the  ganglia 
throughout  Ins  nervous  system,  has  been  fully  saturated  with  latent  neural  aura;  and  the  arterial  aura 
that  had  become  latent  in  vesicular  neurine  during  the  hours  of  volition,  has  been 

from  the  atmospheres  Of  compound  calorific  molecule,  and  passed  quietly  off  in  venous  blood.  From 
the  orient  period  till  sunset,  or  during  the  diurnal  reign  of  caloric  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  man, 
by  volition,  uses  up,  or  ought  to  use  up  the  neural  aura  that  was  rendered  latent  in  Vesicular  neurine 
din  ing  sleep;  ani'  lne  arterial  aura  will  become  latent  in  vesicular  neurine,  as  the  neural  aura  is  thus  de- 
veloped by  the  fiat  Of  the  soul.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia  which  are 
under  the  governance  of  the  soul;  but  it  appertains  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  all  ganglia.  In  man 
anil  animals,  in  a  state  of  nature  and  in  perfect  health,  these  conditions  of  their  vesicular  neurine  pari' 
odically  recur,  alternately,  at  specific  times;  and  the  periods  become  so  far  hubitna/  to  the  constitution  that 
they  can  only  With  difficulty  be  postponed.  The  times  for  sleeping  and  waking,  the  hours  of  repose 
and  volition,  are  indeed  con-tantly  changed  by  individuals  living  an  artificial  mode  of  life :  but  never 
without  some  elfect  upon  the  living  system. 

i.  When  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  has  become  exhausted,  by  vigil  and 
exercise,  Of  latent  neural  aura,  to  a  specific  customary  amount,  sl(  ep,  or  under  some  very  pressing  neces- 
sity for  continued  vigil,  a  dosing  state,  becomes  nearly  unavoidable,  and  i^  quite  indispensable  to  comfort. 
Further  exhaustion,  tO  any  considerable  extent,  is  a  distressing  effort  |  anil  if  it  be  persevered  in  two  far, 
under  some  very  urgent  necessity,  by  a  desperate  effort  of  soul,  a  morbid  action  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
is  liable  to  be  established.     When,  by  sleep,  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  has  be- 
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come  saturated,  to  a  specific  customary  exteNt,  with  latent  neural  aura,  the  individual  awaheafhvt  awak- 
ing is  not  ()uite  a  voluntary  effort.  Idle  persons  sometimes  indulge  in  habitual  snoozing  until  they  be- 
come disgustingly  owlish.  When  the  vesicular  neurine  is  once  fully  saturated  with  latent  neural  aura, 
if  there  be  still  more  pressing  for  accommodation,  whether  the  excess  result  from  taking  narcotics,  or  al- 
cohol, or  from  the  over  nigrification  of  the  venous  blood,  as  in  the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  diseases,  the 
fact  is  recognized  as  a  morbid  condition,  and  is  called  the  comatose  state- 

227.  The  consent  of  the  soul  and  emotional  quiescence,  customary  exhaustion  of  latent  neural  aura,  and 
moderate  actum  of  the  eerelred  arteries,  must  all  precede  healthy  sound  sleep.  In  other  words,  the  attrac- 
tion upheld  by  the  soul  between  contiguous  compound  calorific  moleculae  of  vesicular  neurine,  must,  by 
the  fiat  of  the  soul,  be  moderated,  until  it  becomes  inferior  to  the  attraction  be' ween  their  interchained 
compound  frigorific  molecuke,  in  order  to  allow  the  atmospheres  of  the  latter  to  become  augmented  in 
volume,  and  to  receive,  and, accommodate  in  a  latent  state,  additional  atmospherical  nuclei  from  the 
supply  of  neural  aura;  and  also  the  latter  atmospheres  must  be  exhausted  to  some  extent,  (for  if  they  be 
already  full  or  saturated  they  can  receive  or  hold  no  more,  without  commencing  an  additional  dose  and 
a  new  snooze.)  by  vigilance  and  volition  ;  and  the  action  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  which  physiologically 
supports  the  energy  of  the  attraction  between  the  compound  calorific  moleculae  of  vesicular  neurine, 
must  likewise  be  moderate,  befoie  the  atmospheres  of  their  interchained  compound  frigorific  moleculae 
can  receive  additional  atmospherical  nuclei,  to  realize  the  phenomenon  of  healthy  sleep. 

228.  When  the  atmospheres  of  the  compound  frigorific  moleculae  of  vesicular  neurine  have  received, 
and  accommodated  in  a  latent  state — that  is  to  say,  when  they  have  absorbed  and  retained  by  initial 
attraction  to  their  central  nuclei — such  an  amount  of  atmospherical  nuclei  as  they  have  ordinarily  been 
accustomed  to  receive  during  sleep,  they  may  be  said  to  be  saturated;  and  the  individual  now  awakes, 
After  this  condition  of  saturation  has  been  acquired,  if  the  individual  indulge  often  in  an  idle  snooze,  these 
atmospheres  will  begin  to  receive  an  extra  close  of  atmospherical  nuclei;  and  there  will  be  created  a 
dreamy  sluggard's  somnolency,  often  a  headache  and  an  inaptitude  for  business,  and  a  habit  of  requiring 
five  or  six  hours  insiead  of  four  for  sleep.  If  the  same  system  of  snoozing  be  still  further  persisted  in, 
there  will  be  created  a  craving  for  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  hours  to  be  consumed  in  sleep ;  and  a  half 
stupid  lethargic  peculiarity  will  become  established,  and  cons  icuously  perceptible  for  the  first  hour  or 
two  in  the  morning  after  arising.  The  unpitied  feelings  of  lassitude  and  depression  which  such  somno- 
lency creates,  whilst  there  exists  in  the  system  a  full  magazine  of  animal  power,  requiring  only  to  be 
used  up,  are  usually  known  as  ennui. 

229.  In  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  various  ganglia  scattered  throughout  the  nervous  system,  the 
consent  of  the  soul  is  not  indispensable,  nor  immediately  required,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  saturation 
with  neural  aura.  The  preponderance  of  tht  neural  ceroeis  over  the  arterial  aerosis,  as  after  taking:  a  meal 
of  generous  food,  or  a  little  wine,  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  effect  its  saturation.  And  the  pre 
ponderance  of  the  arterial  aerosis  over  the  neural  asrosis,  is  enough  to  effect  its  developement  when  and  as 
it  is  required. — At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  there  are  many  typhoid  diseases  in  which 
inspirations  of  laughing  gas,  and  extra  oxygen,  would  seem,  (but  for  this  circumstance,)  exceedingly 
appropriate  remedies.  But  they  would  be  rendered  abortive  thus :  the  over  rubification  of  the  blood  in 
passing  through  the  lungs,  though  well  calculated  to  correct  its  over  nigrification  in  ciiculating  through 
all  the  rest  of  the  sanguineous  system,  will  cause  an  extra  developemeni  of  neural  aura  in  every  ganglion 
of  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  will  thus  increase  the  mischief,  or  augment  the  nigrification,  ot  the 
venous  blood.  If  we  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  by  bleeding,  with  the  view  of  decieasing  arterial  ac- 
tion and  the  developement  of  neural  aura,  the  remnant  of  blood  will  have  to  receive  the  morbid  exce.-s 
of  neural  aura  in  the  system ;  and  being  less  in  quantity,  it  will  be  the  sooner  advanced  to  the  highest 
stage  of  putridity.  To  draw  off,  by  using  up  in  the  secretions,  the  excess  of  neural  aura,  is  at  present  the 
practitioner's  very  best  resource  ;  and,  the  secretions  being  once  re-established,  to  supply  to  the  blood  a 
little  new  chyle.  On  the  principle  of  supplying  a  little  new  chyle  to  the  damaged  blood,  I  have  again 
and  again  seen  happier  effects  result  from  an  ounce  or  two  of  lean  mutton  chop,  with  plenty  of  pepper 
and  salt,  with  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  good  sound  ale,  among  patients  accustomed  to  such  articles 
for  food,  than  lever  witnessed  from  bark,  ammonii,  camphor,  or  any  other  medicine  during  conva- 
lescence from  typhoid  diseases.  But  such  medical  food  can  be  ventured  on  with  safety  only  at  the  right 
nick  of  time — that  is  to  say,  when  the  secretions,  especially  of  the  skin,  have  been  fairly  re-established  ; 
and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  a  matutinal  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  When  I  was 
in  practice,  a  rival  practitioner,  evidently  of  the  brunonian  school,  who  was  censuring  my  tieatment 
of  a  then  prevalent  epidemic  typhoid  fever,  on  being  twitted  with  the  remark—"  If  your  treatment 
is  so  much  better  than  Mr.  King's,  how  happens  it  that  half  your  patients  die,  and  all  Mr.  King's  get 
well  ?"  He  replied  that  "All  Mr.  King's  were  mild  cases."  He  could  not  recognize  the  fact,  that  the 
mode  of  treatment  made  them  "all  mild  cases." 

230.  At  this  point  it  was  originally  intended  to  examine  the  phenomena  of  spasmodic  diseases,  py- 
rexial  diseases,  and  typhoid  diseases  ;  but  this  essay  has  already  exceeded  the  proposed  limits,  and  I  shall 
therefore  take  a  glimpse  at  the  phenomena  of  ague,  and  bring  it  to  a  close. 

231.  Here  is  a  patient  going  to  have  an  ague  fit— just  observe  him. — He  yawns— {or  what  purpose  does 
he  do  that? — Persons  do  the  same  during  the  reign  of  the  impressional  symptoms  of  many  febrile  dis- 
eases; and  also  in  health,  if  they  be  drowsy,  or  have  over  slept,  and  have  occasion  to  shake  off  their 
lethargic  state.  And  whilst  they  yawn  they  make  a  deep  inspiration,  compress  the  air  in  their  lungs,  and 
expel  it  slowly.  These  are  the  features  of  the  phenomenon  of  yawning;  and  every  feature  has  its  sig- 
nification. The  patient  wants  to  take  into  the  blood  a  Utile  extra  oxygen,  to  expel  the  weed  up  air  from 
his  lungs,  and  to  'jet  rid  of  the  carbonized  air  and  vapors  about  the  larynx  and  fauces  generally.  This 
is  always  the  case  when  a  man  yawns;  and  the  most  ready  way  to  obtain  a  little  extra  oxygen — for 
laughing  gas  is  not  alsvrys  at  hand— is  to  draw  into  the  lungs  a  large  volume  of  fresh  air,  and  to  compress 
it  when  in  the  lungs,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  by  pressure.  The  dropsy  sluggard 
requires  extra  oxygen  to  augment  the  arterial  aerosis,  in  order  to  render  efUjent  the  current  of  neural 
aura  when  it  is  influent ;  and  the  ague  patient  requires  it  for  precisely  the  same  purpose.  The  very  first 
impressional  symptom,  then,  in  ague,  yawning,  indicates  a  morbid  influx  of  neural  aura  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centres,  (ganglia,)  of  the  nervous  system— just  as  is  the  case  in  unwelcome  sleep. 

232.  Observe  again— our  ague  patient  stretches  now  one  limb,  and  now  another,  and  now  many ;  and 
presently  he  will  do  so  again.  He  still  behaves  like  a  man  who  has  had  a  snooze  too  much,  or  like  one 
visited  by  a  snoozing  propensity  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  entertain  such  company.  He  wants  to  feel  a 
gush  of  neural  aura  into  the  fibres  of  his  muscles;  but  it  will  not  come  from  the  ganglia  that  usually 
supply  it  to  sustain  the  ordinary  tonicity  of  muscular  fibres;  and  he  is  compelled  to  I  ave  recourse  to  the 
hemispherical  ganglia,  and  send  a  gush  of  neural  aura  by  the  fiat  of  the  soul.  When  a  sluggard  awakes 
from  a  prolonged  snooze,  he  does  the  same  thing  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  in  ague  there  is  morbid  action ; 
and  our  ague  patient  will  have  a  harder  job  than  the  sluggard  to  turn  the  neural  aura  from  being  influent 
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to  being  effluent.— Before  matters  grow  worse  with  our  ague  patient,  if  one  were  to  tell  him  that  his 
sweetheart  is  a  frightful  jilt,  or  in  some  way  enrage  him  thoroughly,  and  set'le  the  matter  by  a  boxing 
match  on  the  instant;  or  set  his  house  on  fire,  anil,  (if  it  be  uninsured,)  put  hirn  to  work  the  fire  engine, 
the  ague  fit  might  probably  be  put  off  by  an  effort  of  soul ;  but  presently  he  will  not  be  able  either  to 
fight  or  to  work  a  fire  engine.  A  few  inspirations  of  air  supercharged  with  oxygen,  would  develope  neural 
aura  from  the  various  ganglia;  and  at  this  stage  of  ihe  disease,  might  set  matters  as  nearly  about  right  as 
art  could  accomplish.  But  emetics  are  all  the  fashion  at  this  period  ;  and  as  they  reverse  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  stomach,  the  great  elaborator  of  neural  aura,  and  create  a  general  gush  of  neural  aura  from 
that  organ  to  all  the  nervous  sjsiem,  they  o'ten  thus  do  much  good,  as  well  as  remove  crudities . 

233.  Observe  again— a  short  time  only  has  elapsed,  and  our  ague  patient  has  grown  so  lietU  is,  languid 
and  weak,  and  so  dislikes  muscular  mo  ion,  that  he  would  scarcely  work  the  fire  engine  if  his  house  were 
on  fire,  or  strike  one  blow  to  save  his  beautiful  girl  from  being  transformed  by  slander  into  a  monster  ; 
neither  could  he,  if  he  would.  There  is  no  neural  aura  pouting  into  his  muscles  :  it  all  goes  the  otha 
There  is  none  developed  from  his  ganglia:  there  is  not  sufficient  arterial  action  to  develope  neural  aura 
from  its  latent  state  in  his  ganglia.  The  pulse  betrays  that  the  heart  and  arteries  participate  in  the  debili- 
ty of  all  muscular  fibres.  They  can  no  longer  propel  arterial  blood  with  sullicient  energy  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  minuie  vessels.  There  is  therefore  a  diificiency  ol  arterial  blood  in  the  sfin,  the 
muscles  and  all  secreting  organs  :  that  blood  which  ought  to  distent)  these  parts/' 

large  interior  i><  ins.  -As  consequences,  the  face  is  pale,  the  limbs  aie  shrunken,  and  the  secreting  organs 
have  their  functions  suspended.  Ihe  veins  of  the  interior  parts,  which  are  most  yielding  and  void  of 
contractility,  are  now  gorged  with  the  blood  that  ought  to  distend  the  capillaries  :  but  they  eannot  endure 
this  condition  long  with  impunity.  There  is  then,  in  ague,  first,  a  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood 
in  all  the  minute  arteries  ;  and,  secondly,  a  diminished  supply  of  neural  aura  in  the  same  parts  to  develope 
caloric  from  the  small  quantity  of  arteiial  aura  which  is  brought  to  those  parts :  a  condition  precisely  the 
.  of  that  which  appertains  locally  in  phlegmonous  inflammation.  Ajm\, thirdly,  arterial  action  is  loo 
feeble  to  develope  neural  aura  from  ganglia,  and  render  it  effluent. 

234.  Observe  our  patient  again — be  feels  cold,  the  th  below  the  standard  of  health, 
and  cold  shiverings  are  set  in.  This  bunch  of  morbid  phenomena,  in  a  less  conspicuous  degree,  accom- 
panies the  impressional  symptoms  of  must  febrile  diseases  ;  they  also  occur  in  health  on  exposing  the 
unclad  body  to  coltl  air,  cold  water,  cold  dampness,  &c.;  they  also  arise  on  the  formation  of  pus,  at  the 
com  men  cement  of  mortification,  and  on  some  other  occasions.  The  insufficient  develope  men  t  of  calotic 
from  arterial  aura  must  be  the  immediate  cause  of  coldness  in  diseases;  anil  ihe  insufficient  development 
of  caloric  from  arterial  aura  must  be  referred  to  a  defficient  supply  of  neural  aura  in  the  fibres  of  muscles 
anil  the  capillary  vessels;  and  the  deficient  supply  of  neural  aura  in  the  fibres  of  muscles  and  capillary 
vessels  must  be  referred  to  noii-d<velopcment  in  ganglia  from  fee1  leness  of  arterial  action.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  in  ague  there  exists  generally  a  condition  the  reverse  of  that  which  appertains  locally  in 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  The  neural  aura  is  pressing,  in  morbid  excess,  upon  all  ganglia  for  accom- 
modation theiein  ;  and  venous  blood  is  accumulating  in  the  large  interior  veins  ;  and  the  arterial  ac  ion 
is  feeble  in  the  capillary  vessels  and  in  the  vesicular  neurine  of  all  ganglia. — The  shiverings  thit  accom- 
pany the  formation  of  pus,  the  setting  in  of  mortification,  &.c  .  ■  an  excessive  influx,  to  the 
part  diseased,  of  neural  aura  and  arterial  blood;  and  the  phenomenon,  shivering,  arises  from  the  neural 
aura  being  used  up  in  the  formation  of  pus,  instead  of  being  used  for  the  development  of  caloric  from 
arterial  aura,  as  it  was  prior  to  the  shiverings.  But  in  ague,  the  shiverin  i  morbid  influx  to  the 
cold  pariS  of  neural  aura  :  which  morbid  influx,  when  it  occurs,  will  produce  increased  heat,  as  it  does 
in  pyrexia!  diseases  generally. 

235.  The  shivers  themselves  are  but  irregular  contractions  of  individual  fibres  of  muscles.  To  main- 
tain the  ordinary  tonicity  of  muscular  fibres,  in  health,  theie  is  always  a  flow  of  arterial  blood  and  of 
neural  aura  into  each  fibre  of  a  muscle  ;  and  after  the  contraction  of  each  fibre,  its  blood,  now  nigrified, 
moves  on  want  into  the  veins ;  and  a  new  supply,  both  of  arterial  blood  and  ol  neural  aura,  flows  into  the 
same  fibre.  But  in  our  ague  case,  the  renewal  of  arterial  blood  in  the  fibres  of  muscles  is  not  effected 
with  sufficient  promptitude,  as  is  evinced  by  the  lassitude,  feebleness.  &c.;  neither  is  the  supply  of  neural 
aura  to  the  same  fibres  sufficient  to  etiect  the  developement  of  calonc.  or  cause  a  contraction,  in  those 
fibres  generally  and  continuously,  Idee  as  in  healih.     But  among  the  many   millions  of  muscular  fibres, 

-  m  momentarily  act  as  their  venous  blood  is  moved  onwards  ;  and  these  momentary  contractions  of 
individual  fibres  constitute  the  shivers.  During  the  reign  of  the  impressional  symptoms  these  shivers 
begin;  and  after  reaction  has  commenced,  they  continue  lor  a  period— that  is  to  say,  until  the  venous 
blood  shad  be  freely  moved  onwards  out  of,  and  a  regular  supply  of  arterial  blood  and  of  neural  aura 
shall  be  poured  into,  these  fibres ;  and  then  the  coldness  and  shivering  will  cease,  and  im  will 

ensue. 

The  condition  of  vesicular  neurine  during  these  shivers,  requires  to  be  considered  conjoin  ly  with 
the  condition  Of  muscular  fibres.  Shivering  is  a  momentary  contraction  of  individual  fibres  of  muscles. 
one  here,  there  and  every  where.  When  a  fibre  has  contracted,  the  bond  which  il  contains  should  be 
moved  onward  into  the  capillary  veins,  to  carry  oil  the  used  blood,  and  the  neural  aura  that  have  become 
latent  in  it;  and  a  fresh  supply  of  arterial  blood,  well  charged  with  arterial  aura,  should  pour  in l 
same  fibre,  in  order  that  another  contraction  should  ensue,  when  a  e  ush  of  neural  aura  arrives  within  it. 
This  double,  or  complex  process,  lakes  place  imperfectly  at  this  stage  of  our  ague  case  :  neural  aura  i 
being  developed   Ironi   vesicular  neurine,  but  it  dered  latent  in  it  to    a  morbid    excess.     The 

irregular  contraction!  ol  muscular  fibres   which  constitute  shivering,  are  never  voluntary :  these  fibres 
do  not  receive  their  supply  ol    neural   aura  cvlusivilv    from   ganglia  under  the  control  ol    the  soul,  but 
from  ;ill  ganglia.     All  ganglia  afford  neural  aura,  in  health,  to  a  specific  extent,  to  maintain  the  ordii 
tonicity  of  muscular  fibres,  and  to  support  all  involuntary  functions.     Hut  in  ganglia  lo-e  this 

power  from  the  disease.     The  first  yavm  indicates  a  morbid  influx  Of  neural  aura  to  the  t 

indicates  an  effort  to  render  ihe  neural  aura  effluent.  Now  at  one.  now  at  another,  now  at  ten 
thousand  points,  in  these  ganglia,  Ihe  over-saturated  vesicular  neurine  begins  to  repel  the  influent  neural 
aura,  and  by  degrees  to  render  it  effluent;  and  in  every  muscular  fibre  to  which  a  little  neu  al  aura  is 

thus  sent,  before  Ihe  muscles  generally  recover  their  tonicity,  a  shiver  contraction  ensues.  If  there  vv«  ic 
no  collateral  evils  to  apprehend,  a  few  inspirations  oi  oxygen  or  ol  laughing  gas,  would  much  aid  the 
change  which  is  now  tailing  place.  Ail  along  up  to  this  stage  ol  the  dbease,  additional  oxygen  would 
seem  more  appropriate  to  oppose  the  Impressional  .symptoms  than  brandy,  or  wine,  or  opium,  or  stimu- 
lants of  any  kind  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  but  now.  as  reaction  has  commenced,  the  inspiration  of  addi- 
tional oxvgen  would  augment  the  morbid  phenomena  about  to  ensue. 

237.  The  excess  of  neural  aura  that  became  latent  in  vesicular  Murine  during  the  reign  of  the  im- 
pressional symptoms,  has  nww  to  be  developed  ;  and  as  much  of  the  excess  of  venous  blood  that  accu- 
mulated in  the  large  internal  veins  as  can  be  got  rid  of,  has  now  to  be  moved  off  with  accelerated  ve- 
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locity.  As  this  blood  becomes  arterialized,  and  as  it  re-penetrates  the  capillary  arteries,  and  as  the  freely 
developed  neural  aura  repenetrates  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves,  the  parts  which  were,  during 
the  existence  of  the  impressional  symptoms,  shrunken  and  cold,  become,  <>n  the  contrary, plum.} 

;  and  a  condition,  like  that  which  appertains  locally  in  phlegmon,  will  be  established  throughout 
the  whole  frame.  This  condition  may  be  regarded  as  the  reaction  of  the  nervous  system  ;  to  rectify  the 
morbid  state  which  was  creited  during  the  existence  of  the  impressional  symptoms. 

238.  Reaction  having  commenced,  neural  aura  is  developed  in  •  ccess.  I  he  blood  which  has  accu- 
mulated in  the  large  inteiior  veins,  has  now  to  pass  through  the  heart  to  the  lungs  ;  and  back  from  the 
lungs  through  the  heart ;  in  m,  before  the  ciiculation  can  be  equalized,  as  in  health.  The 
increased  development  of  neural  aura  from  ganglia,  bestows  increa  cd  action  upon  the  heart,  arteries, 
muscles,  and  secreting  organs  generally.  By  the  increased  acdon  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  arterial 
blood  is  impelled  with  a  orce  through  the  capillaries  every  where;  and  in  ve-icular  neurine, 
it  facilitates  the  exi  wr  of  neural  aura,  There  is  thus  a  race  between  several  imp.  it  mt 
functions  apparently  in  mischief  making  :  three  or  four  of  the  central  powers  of  liie  are  disordered,  and 
each  is  uiging  the  other  into  extravagant  action. 

239.  Both  neural  aura  and  arterial  blood  are  now,  at  the  same  time,  moving  in  morbid  excess  from 
res  to  ihe  circumferences  of  the  two  systems  :  during  lhe  existence  <'f  the  impressional  symptoms, 

neur  ;i  aura  and  the  venous  blood,  were  both  moving,  inmoibid  excess,  from  the  circumferences  to  the 
centres  of  the  two  systems.  Any  part  into  which  n  ural  aura  and  arterial  blood  are  received  at  the 
same  time  in  morbid  excess,  as  locally  in  phlegmon,  becomes  swollen,  preternaturaby  hot  and  sensible. 

240.  The  function  of  secreting  organs,  circumstanced  as  above,  will  be  either  augmented  or  dimi- 
nished :  they  will  be  augmented,  if  the  neural  aura  be  used  up;  or  they  will  be  if  the  neural 
aura  fa  ,  but  reflected  into  the  nervous  system.  In  ague,  often,  the  neural  aura  sent  in  excess 
to  many  secreting  organs  is  not  used  up  by  their  functions;  and  these  organs  frequently  suffer  perma- 
nent mischief  in  consequence.  But  the  skin  gees  on  to  perform  double  and  treble  duty;  and  it  thus 
uses  up  lots  of  the  neural  aura  which  has  been  reflected  fiom  other  secreting  organs  whose  functions 
have  been  diminished  or  suspended  ;  and  it  thereby  supersedes  many  seri  us  evils. 

241.  If  the  skin  were  to  fail  to  perform  this  duty,  as  sometimes  it  does,  the  disease  would  assume  the 

The  excessive  amount  of  neural  aura  wou  d  become  latent  in  venous  blood,  causing 
its  over  nigrincation,  putridity,  comatose  delirium,  &c.  But  ordinarily  tne  skin,  by  performing  double 
duty,  uses  up  much  of  the  excess  of  neural  aura,  and  supersedes  other  evils;  and  the  patient  gets  well 
until  another  paroxysm  sets  in-  The  kidneys,  liver,  intestines,  salivary  glands,  &c,  sometimes  augment 
their  functions,  and  help  the  skin  still  further  to  relieve  the  whole  system. 

242.  After  two  or  three  days,  our  ague  patient  will  have  another  paroxysm,  much  like  the  last — why 
should  he  <— A  man  who  sleeps  for  4,  or  6,  or  8  or  10  hours,  in  the  24,  has  got  into  that  habit  by  per- 
mitting the  saturation  of  his  vesicular  ueurinc  to  proceed  to  a  -  extent;  and  he  will  now 
sleep  habitually  until  the  saturation  of  his  vesicular  neurine  has  gone  on  to  the  same  customary  specific 
extent;  when  he  will  /  ,  awake,  and  feel  as  if  that  job  were  well  done.  And  our  ague  patient, 
•when  he  has  had  his  vesiculai  neurine  once  saturated  to  a  ep  bid  extent  by  a  first  paroxysm, 
will  be  very  prone,  supposing  the  disease  to  receive  no  impetus  fiom  exciting  Causes,  and  no  check  from 
remedies,  to  have  the  saturation  of  his  vesiculai  neurine  carried  to  the  morbid  extent  on 
the  next,  and  several  future  paroxysms  :  the  disease  is  liable  to  become  almost  habitual,  like  sleep. 

243.  A  man  who  keeps  awake  usually  for  20,  or  IS,  or  16.  or  14  hours  in  the  24,  supposing  him  to  pass 
the  day  in  his  customary  way,  will  feel  the  want  of  sleep  when  the  usual  time  is  up  :  his  vesicular  neu- 
rine will  have  become  exhausted  of  latent  neural  aura,  by  vigil  and  volition,  to  its  customary  spe< 

tent  :  and  the  process  can  go  no  further  without  creating  the  feeling  of  want  of  sleep.  And  in  our  ague 
patient,  during  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms,  the  vesicular  neurine  of  all  the  ganglia  scattered 
throughout  his  whole  nervous  system,  has  gone  on  discharging,  gradually,  since  the  sweating  stage  of 
the  last  paroxysm,  more  neuial  aura  than  is  customary  in  health  to  maintain  muscular  tonicity  and  keep 
the  invo  untary  functions  at  woik  ;  and  when  exhaustion  arrives  at  the  pitch  to  which  it  has  gone  on 
prior  occasions,  supposing  the  morbid  condition  to  have  received  no  impetus  from  the  original  cause,  and 
no  check  liom  lemedies,  it  will  stop  as  regularly  as  a  man  requires  sleep,  or  as  the  sleeper  awakes,  and 
a  fresh  paroxysm  will  begin. — Thus  the  salutation  and  exhaustion  of  vesicular  neui  ine  with  neural  aura, 
like  alternations  of  sleep  and  volition  in  health,  but  modified  by  various  circumstances,  are  the  cause  of 
periodicity  in  all  pyrexial  diseases. 

244.  By  way  of  concluding  remarks,  it  may  be  now  observed,  that  the  coexistence  and  co-agency  of 
caloric  and  frigoric,  which  the  foregoing  essays  admit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  favorite  hypothesis  of 
the  day  that  cold  is  non-existent,  might  be  here  discussed  if  it  were  desirable  ;  and  also  a  foundation  might 
thereupon  be  laid  for  a  universal  calo-frigor  an  system  of  philosophy.  To  this  point  all  modern  experi- 
mental research  and  discovery  are  tapidly  converging;  although  the  ingenious  authors  of  those  disco- 
veries seem  totally  unconscious  of  the  fact.  Nature  throughout  is  but  one  grand  whole,  governed  by 
initial  attraction,  bestowed  and  upheld  by  sense  infinite  ;  and  there  is  not  one  phenomenon  in  which 
the  existence  of  calotic  and  frigoric,  as  the  passive  instruments  of  attraction,  is  not  required.  Over- 
looking the  existence  of  frigoric  was  philosophy's  grand  error;  and  this  error  was  the  parent  of  hypo- 
thetical errors  innumerable.  Caloric,  by  those  who  admitted  its  exis  ence,  was  endowed  with  an 
atomic  mode  of  being,  and  with  a  repulsive  power  between  its  own  atoms.  Others,  because  heat  was 
sometimes  generated  by  percussion,  friction  and  motion,  and  because  temperature  is  always  a  modifica- 
tion of  force,  were  led  to  deny  or  to  doubt  the  existence  of  caloric  altogether,  as  well  as  frigoric.  And 
there  were  others  who,  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  nature  acting  as  nature  acts  without  some  subtile 
element,  called  up  a  subtile  ether,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  to  fill  space,  and  perform  the  offices 
of  caloric  and  frigoric.  The  supposed  repulsion  between  the  atoms  of  caloric,  was  also  conferred  on 
the  panicles  of  which  light  was  suppposed  to  consist;  and  magnetic,  electric,  &c  ,  repulsions  seemed  a 
visible  exhibition  of  a  repulsive  powei  existing  in  nature.  All  natural  phenomena  were  construed  sub- 
serviently to  the  prevailing  hypothesis  that  calorific  repulsion,  as  the  antagonist  of  atomic  attraction, 
was  a  universal  power  of  nature.  Whereas  two  attractions,  which  might  almost  with  literal  propriety 
be  called  male  and  female,  both  bestowed  and  upheld  by  sense,  are  the  primary  powers  of  nature  ;  and 
repulsion  is  always  derivative  from  these  attractions  in  antagonism. — The  expansion  of  water,  in  de- 
scending from  the  temperature  of  42  deg.  to  32  deg.,  must  be  attributed  to  intruded  frigoric  ;  and  if  this 
fact  be  admitted,  the  legitimate  consequence  will  be,  a  universal  calo-frigorian  system  of  philosophy  ; 
which,  as  science  advances,  will  leave  no  phenomenon  oi  nature,  either  physical  or  vital,  unsatisfac- 
torily explained. 
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Unqualified  admiration  of  Peg.  and  Rosa. 

63.  The  object  of  medical  philosophy. 

64.  Symptomatology. 

65.  Perfect  health. 

66.  Healthy  and  diseased  function. 

67.  Water,  like  air,  universally  necessary  to  vi- 

tality. 
68   Hydrogen  supplies  neural  aura,  oxygen  arte- 
rial. 

69.  Interchainment  of   constituent  moleculae   in 

liquids. 

70.  Exordium  on  water. 

71.  Extrusion  mistaken  for  physical  repulsion. 
72    Elasticity  and  antagonistical  forces. 

73.  A  molecule  of  oxygen — its  nucleus  and  atmos- 

phere. 

74.  A  molecule  of  hydrogen — its  nucleus  and  at- 

mosphere. 

75.  Caloric  anil  frigoric  always  pure. 

76    Phenomena  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  molecule. 

77.  To  scrutinize  such  phenomena. 

78.  A  pair  of  moleculae  of  oxygen  in  interchain- 

ment  with  a  pair  of  hydrogen,  as  in  liquid 
water. 

79.  Plate,  with  explanations. 

80.  A  charged  atmosphere  of  a  molecule. 

81.  Latent  caloric  and  frigoric. 

82.  Latent  caloric  and  trigone  convey  impulses 

inierstitially. 
83    Increase  of  densiti  of  atmospherical  nuclei. 

84.  Decrease  of  density  of  atmospherical  nuclei. 

85.  Vibrations  of  interchained  moleculae. 

86.  Recedence  of  central  nuclei  by  intruded  caloric 

and  frigoric;  approximation  by  mechanical 
force. 

87.  Intruding  forces  in  surrounding  media. 

88.  Interstitial  spaces  as  unyielding  tubes. 

89.  Atmospherical  nuclei  convey  impulses. 

90.  Almos.  nuc  not  fixed  act  as  electric,  &c.  fluids. 

91.  Atmos.  nuc.  in  terrestrial  atmospnere— mag- 

netism. 

92.  Atmos   nuc.  in  various  electrical  phenomena. 

93.  Elecirical  atmospheres,  polarization,  disrup- 

tions, sparks,  decussation  intei veniently. 

94.  Sensitive  stimuli,  phenomena  of  diseases,  &c. 

95.  Seven  instead  of  five  external  senses. 

96.  The  seven  external  senses. 

97.  Volition  not  an  external  sense. 

9S.  Erroneous  appropriations  to  sense  of  touch. 

99.  Pressure  the  stimulus  of  touching. 

100.  Wetness  an  anomalous  modification. 

101.  Anomalous  bodily  pains. 

102.  Feeling  the  2d  external  sense. 

103.  Temperature  the  stimulus  of  feeling. 

104.  Temp,  descending  from  42  to  32  deg.  in  wa'er. 

105.  Temp,  descending  from  33  to  31  deg. — becom- 

ing ice. 

106.  Temp,  to  equilibrate,  requires  4  forces  in  2 

antagonisms. 

107.  Disruption  between  calorific  molecu'ae. 

108.  Temperature  ascending  from  42  to  212  deg.  in 

water. 

109.  Temp,  ascending  from  21 1  to  213  deg.— becom- 

ing   steam,   disruption  between  frigonfic 
moleculae. 

110.  Molecular  arrangement  in  water. 

111.  Frigoric  and  frigofific  nuclei  latent  in  ice. 

112.  Molecular  arrangement  in  ice,water,and  steam. 

113.  An  unthought  of  possibility-  Peg.  and  Rosa. 

ungovernable. 

114.  A  providential  impossibility — Peg.  and  Rosa. 

out  of  the  solar  system. 
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115.  Impulse  conveyed  by  interstitial  caloric  is  heat, 

by  frigoric  is  cold. 

116.  Reciprocal  intrusion  and  extrusion  of  caloric 

and  frigoric. 

117.  Scorching  Dy  hot  metals  and  frozen  mercury. 

118.  Modifications  of  impulse  in  healthy  sen-ate  ns. 

119.  Impulses    contrasted — ocular  spectra — pris- 

matic colors. 

120.  The  centrifugal  tendency  of  caloric,  the  centri- 

petal tendency  of  frigoric. 

121.  Odor  and  savor,  the  stimuli  of  smelling  and 

tasting. 

122.  Absorption  by  moisture  of  nose  and  tongue. 

123.  Odor  and  electric  fluid  ;   savor  and  galvanic 

fluid. 

124.  Free  nuclei  reciprocate  initial  attraction. 
125    Fiee  nuclei  in  terrestrial  atmosphere. 

12G    Odor,  nuclei  set  free  from  fragrant  matter. 
127.  Odorous  nuclei  propagate  impulse  to  a  dis- 
tance. 
10S.  Tn  odor  are  nuclei  of  both  families. 

Fixed  in  liquids  odorous  nuclei  liecomesavor. 

130.  Flavorous  nuclei  dwell  in  sapid  matter,  and 

require  moisture  and  contact. 

131.  Tasting  a  galvanic  phenomenon,  and  the  be- 

ginning of  gastric  digestion. 

132.  Smelung  the  beginning  of  pulmonary  diges- 

tion :  tasting  and  smelling  two  sentinels  on 

duty. 
The  7'h  sense— its  stimulus. 
The  origination  of  sexual  difference. 
Bodily  pleasure*  and  pains,  next  glimpse, 
llemaiks  on  closing  thud  glimpse. 

GLIMPSE  IV. 

Health  and  disease. 

Phlegmon,  syncope,  convulsion,  paralysis,  &c. 

Less  alienations. 

The  equilibrium  of  life. 

In  plants,  animals,  man. 

Volition  a  super  addition  in  animal  life. 

A  specific  amount  of  sense  bes  owed  on  each. 

Finite  sense  (Hie  soul)  by  its  flat  can  modily 
the  equilibrium  of  life 

Three  antagonisms  in  perfect  animal  life. 

The  arterial  te  osis  everywhere  in  antagonism 
with  the  neural  ajrosis. 

Augmentation  of  n<  ural  rerosis  cause?  sleep  ; 
if  balanced  by  the  arterial,  extra  life. 

Augmentation  of  the  arterial  miosis  and  the 
neural  asrogis,  both  at  the  same  time. 

Arterial  Berosis  overpowered  by  the  neural. 

Arterial  tcosis  overpowered  by  ether,  chloro- 
form, 6cc. 

Arterial  teiosis  suspended — death. 

Arterial  serosis  augmented— sleeplessness. 

Antagonism  in  functional  organs. 

Animal  heat  and  oigiification  of  blood. 

Reflected  neural  aura  in  diseases. 

Peculiarity  of  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  lecreting  organs. 
lata,  contagions,  iVe. 

The  uincs,  nervousness,  dyspepsia, hypochon- 
driasis. 

Bodily  pleasures  and  pains. 

Pleasures  aid,  pains  demand  effort  of,  the  soul. 

The  pleasure  of '  u  here  it  it.  h 

tire  from  ct    wtion  <>f  irritation. 
'i  ickling  us  bodily  pleasure. 

■  Ml  cold  as  bodilj  pi  as u res. 
Eves  ami  ears  afford  ideal  pleasures. 
Light  and  Bunshioe. 
Prismatic  colors  ami  ocular  spectra. 
Duty  id  soul  at  origin  of  i  ptic  net  res. 

The  powers  ill    finite  sense  in  sensations. 

Emotional    delight    through    vision— ocular 

harpsichord. 
Emotional  delight1  through  hearing. 
Music  affords  high  emotional  delight. 
Smelling  affords  bodil\  pleasures. 
( Idors  acl  afar  hy  impul 
Odorous  nuclei  absorbed  by  moisture  of  nose. 
The  modification  of  impulse  in  odor. 
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178.  Bodily  pleasures   from  odor3  beautiful   and 

many. 

179.  P'easurable  odors  in  man  and  beasts. 

180.  The  duty  of  the  soul  in  odors. 

181.  On  the.  classification  oi  odors 

182.  Tasting— savor  latent  in  sapid  matter. 

183.  Savors  require  liquids  and  contact. 

184.  On  the  classification  of  savors. 

185.  The  sexual  sense— emotional  feelings. 

186.  The  stomach  as  a  source  of  bodily  pleasures. 

187.  The   lu   gs  afford    no   unquestionable   bodily 

pleasures. 
18S.  St "mach  and  lungs  separate  elementary  nuclei. 
lb!).  Gastric  juices  develope  neural  aura. 

190.  The-e  Irigorifie  nuclei  transferred  to  sympa- 

thetic nerves. 

191.  Neural  aura  sent  to  all  ganglia. 

Neural  aura  reflected  from  ganglia  everywhere. 

193.  Neural  aura  in  hemispherical  ganglia— drow- 

siness. 

194.  Neural  aura  becomes  latent  during  sleep. 
Bodily  pleasuresof  gluttons,  wine  biobers,  £cc. 

196    Exhaustion,  fatigue,  inanition,  ti.c. 

J!)7.  Questionable  pleasures  through  the  lung-. 

198.  Atmospherical  nuclei  of  oxygen  transferred  to 

blood. 

199.  Arterial  aura  brought  into  antagonism  with 

neural  aura  every  where. 

200.  Antagonism  in  vesicular  neurine. 

201.  I  he  same  in  hemi-phei  ical  ganglia. 

202.  Local  antagonisms  in  organs. 

203.  Predominance  of  calorific  action,  excitation  ; 

of  frigoiitic  aci  >n,  sedative. 

204.  The  vis-medicatrix  nan 

205    Excitement  doubtful  bodily  pleasures. 

206.  Decreased  excitement  and  insensibility  to  pain. 

207  Oscillations  of  the  vital  functions. 

208  Bodily  pains— a  desperate  effort  of  soul. 

209.  Bodily  pains  through  the  external  senses. 

210.  Bodily  pains  through  the  sense  of  seeing. 

211.  Bodily  pains  as  symptoms  of  diseased. 
'212    Classification  of  b  idily  pains. 

2 1 3.  Irritative  and  sedative  characteristics. 

214.  Ri  fleeted  neural  aura — pyrexia  from  pains. 
2lo    Periodicity  and  paroxysmal  phenomena. 
216    Indications  of  neural  aura  in  morbid  excess. 
.'17    Indications  of  arterial  aura  in  exc 

218.  Matutinal  remissions  and  vespeial  exascerba- 
tions. 

219  Peiiodicity. 

220  Excitation  a  calorific  influence  generally. 
001.  The  sedative  in  luence  of  frigoric  neneially. 

Annual  accretion — annual  periodicity. 
223    Lunar  periodicity — tbe  human  female. 
00  1     Diurnal  periodicity — magnetic  vo-irations. 
225.   Periods  of  repose  and  volition— habitual. 

Saturation  ot  vesicular  neurine. 
0  S7    Specific  exhaustion  of  vesicular  neurine. 

228.  I'he  waking  moment. 

229.  Saturation  of   vesicular  neurine  not  hemis- 

phei  ical. 
\4ue  selected  for  examination. 
031     ltnpiession.il  symptoms—  yawning. 

232.  Stretching  oi  limbs, 

233.  LisUessnets,  langour, weakness,  pulse,  feeble- 

ness,   paleness,  shrunkenness,  suspended 
secretions,  &  •• 

234.  Coldness,  shiveiings. 

Oil.  Shivering  contractions  of  individual  fibres  of 

must 
236    Condition  of  vesicular  neurine  in  this  stage  of 

ague. 

237.  The  peiiod  of  reaction. 

238.  Excessive  action  of  vital  functions. 

'oi  hid  centrifugal  motion  of  nemal  aura  and 
blood. 
Morbid  functional  action. 
OH    Cessation  of  paroxysm — sweating. 

\  new  panxysm— habitual  saturation  of  ve- 
in- neurine  to  a  specific  extent. 
0  13.  Habitual  exhaustion  of  vesicular  neurine  to  a 
specific  extent— the  true  nature  of  periodi- 
city. 
211.  Concluding  remarks. 


